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e * CONTROL RATE OF TELESCOPE FLOW 
FROM THE GIN FLOOR 


No matter how green the man on the wagon, Lummus 
has cured the problem of slugging or choking with 


LUMMUS AUTOMATIC SUCTION CONTROL 


The ginner himself, from the gin floor, now can con- 
trol the rate of flow; set it to his choice; and have it 
automatically maintained at the rate he has chosen. 
Lummus Automatic Suction Control is all mechanical 
and fool proof — can be installed where there is no 
electric power. Write for full information. 


LUMMUS corton cinco. 


Established 1869 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA «+ DALLAS « FRESNO + MEMPHIS 
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CONTINENTAL’S 


Outfit Feed Control System 
Features AMPLE SURGE CAPACITY 


Ample surge capacity, insuring fully effective control, is one of 
many features that make Continental’s Outfit Feed Control System 
outstanding. Flow of seed cotton is automatically regulated from 
the telescope, through all the overhead equipment and to the 
Extractor-Feeders. This automatic control unit replaces the over- 
flow pen, overflow telescope and piping to overflow as well as the 
necessity of the operator changing a gate valve to pick up the 
overflow. 


The automatically controlled continuous flow of seed cotton 
through the drying and/or cleaning machinery in any gin plant 
enables each machine to do its work thoroughly and uniformly. 
Cleaners, Bur Machines and Driers are not crowded or fed irreg- 
ularly at any time. 





Write for our Bulletin 224, which 
gives complete description. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA . DALLAS © MEMPHIS 











Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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BUT BOSS=—I'M NO SOLVENTS EXPERT— 


gee Eee 






















THEN HOW DO WE 
FIND OUT WHY 
WE'RE HAVING 

SOLVENT TROUBLE 





BOSS, I'll CALL THE — 
SKELLYSOLVE PEOPLE! THEY 
KNOW MORE ABOUT SOLVENTS 
THAN ANYONE | KNOW OF! 
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THE SKELLYSOLVE MAN SAYS: 






BOSS! THE SKELLYSOLVE MAN 
HELPED SOLVE OUR PROBLEM! 






HERE'S WHY SKELLYSOLVE 
“KNOW-HOW” IS FAMOUS: 
ical field- 
llysolve technical 
es a0 ee years of expert 
ence in the field. 7s 

lly Oil Company 's 
. pth pioneer in solvent 

development. 











WHY, WE HELPED SOLVE A 
PROBLEM LIKE THAT ONLY LAST 
MONTH FOR SMITH AND CO. 
HERE MAY BE YOUR TROUBLE... 

















GOOD! WE'VE TALKED ABOUT 
SWITCHING TO SKELLYSOLVE 
BECAUSE OF QUALITY AND DE- 
PENDABILITY. NOW THAT THEY'VE 























rt been a 
fs j ” arg gre quality- PROVED THEIR KNOW-HOW, 
a fe e ’ 

Z aearol testing: LET'S GIVE THEM AN ORDER. 





AND—The Skellysure delivery 
system always gives you 
fast, dependable shipments. 





























JOHNSON, CALLING SKELLY- 
SOLVE WAS ONE OF THE 
SMARTEST THINGS YOU'VE 
EVER DONE! 


Animal and Vegetable Oil 


Skellysolve for 
| 
Extraction 

| 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flaxseed, | 
peanuts, cottonseed and the like. Closed cup 
flash point about -20°F. 








AND SINCE WE SWITCHED TO 
SKELLYSOLVE WE'VE HAD NO MOR 

SOLVENT TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 
OR DELIVERY WORRIES! 





SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible and in- 
edible oils and meals, particularly where 
lower volatility than that of Skellysolve-B is 
desired because of warm condenser water. 
Closed cup flash point about 13°F. 


ee, 6 ¥ “s - SKELLYSOLVE-D. Quality solvent ot competi- 
7 tive prices. For degreasing meat scraps, ex- 
: tracting oil-soturated fuller’s earth, general 
When solvents are so important to your business, why take chances on = ee Cen eoee 
quality or delivery? Join the companies who are switching to Skellysolve. ; 
SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed meals 
and other products in laboratory analytical 
work. Originaily made to conform to A.O.C.S. 


specifications for petroleum ether, and for 
pharmaceutical extractions, where finest 
quality solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about -50°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and inedible 

oils and meals where greater volatility is 

S K E L LY ©] I L Cc ©] M PA N Y desired than that of Skellysolve C or D. 
Industrial Division Closed cup flash point about -20°F. 

605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 






WRITE FOR MORE 
FACTS—OR CALL US 
TODAY AT LOGAN 3575, 
IN KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 


> 
dae 





KELLY 7 
















Les Weber 
Manager Skellysolve 
Sales 
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Ready Now! 
1955-56 EDITION 


The International Green Book 


OF COTTONSEED AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE OIL PRODUCTS 
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: BAGGING 
SOUTHERN L.D. 23 ae : 
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CONTENTS 


e Cottonseed, Soybean, Linseed, Peanut and other Vegetable Oil Mills in 


the U. S., Canada and Latin America . . . Cottonseed and other Vegetable 
Oil Refineries . . . Cottonseed and other Vegetable Oil Shortening Plants... 
Cottonseed, Soybean, Peanut and other Vegetable Oil Products Brokers, 
Dealers, Importers, and Exporters .. . Margarine Manufacturers .. . Soap 
Manufacturers . . . Mixed Feed Manufacturers . . . Fertilizer Manufacturers 
. . - Oil Mill Machinery Manufacturers and Dealers ... Bag and Bagging 
Manufacturers and Dealers . . . Manufacturers of Petroleum Products .. . 
Analytical Chemists . . . Cotton Compresses . . . Officers of Cottonseed and 
other Oilseed Products Trade Associations ... Officers of Allied Trade As- 
sociations .. . Statistics of Value to the Vegetable Oil Industry. 


(NOTE: Generally, cottonseed oil mill listings in the United States show officers, ad- 
dresses, equipment rail location. Many of the other vegetable oil mill listings in 
the United States, Canada and Latin America also give this information.) 


Price $10 


($12.00 outside of U.S.A.) 


Published and for sale only by 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce P. O. Box 7985 Dallas, Texas 
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laugh it of f 


It looked as though both the hero and 
the heroine of the Western movie were 
doomed. They were surrounded com- 
pletely by angry redmen. One of the 
little boys in the front row sniffed, “If 
he had kept his eye on the Indians in- 
stead of the girl, this never would have 
happened.” 

. e e 

“This bed,” the antique dealer con- 
fided, “belonged to my own great-great- 
grandmother.” 

“Sure,” the unbelieving prospect re- 
plied, “no doubt one of the beds Wash- 
ington slept in.” 

“Very likely, sir—though, of course, 
we could never get great-grandmother 
to admit it.” 

eee 

The boy bubble was chasing the girl 

bubble because he wanted to see her bust. 
+ oe rs 

Fred—What was all the excitement 
at Adam’s place last night? 

Tim—Oh, a girl was playing a violin 
in her pajamas and the string broke. 

Fred—What—on her violin? 

Tim—Naw—on her pajamas. 

eee 

One evening a young matron was re- 
turning from a class in First Aid, and 
she came upon a man sprawled face 
down on a darkened side street. 

“Ah!” thought the girl, “Providence 
has led me hither to minister to this poor 
unfortunate.” 

Parking her car nearby, she rushed 
over and began artificial respiration. 

Presently the man looked up, and 
speaking with difficulty, said: ‘Look 
sister, I don’t know what in thunder 
you’re up to, but I’m holding a lantern 
for a guy working down in this man- 
hole.” 

e e e 

“If you had your life to live over,’ 
John Barrymore once was asked by re- 
porters, “do you think you’d make the 
same mistakes again?” 

“Certainly,” said the actor, smiling 
reminiscently, “but I’d start sooner.” 

eee 


Junior—“Grandpa, now that you’re 100 
years old, do you still dream about 
women.” 

Grandpa—“Yep, I still dream about 
’em, but I’ve stopped chasing them.” 

e = r 

Wife—Why did you tear out the back 
part of that new book? 

Absent Minded Doctor — Excuse me, 
dear, the part you speak of was labeled 
Appendix, and I took it out without 
thinking. 


ee 6 

A man was complaining that he had 
just bought a prefabricated house, and 
that it had, in the end, cost him $50,000. 

“Fifty thousand!” exclaimed one of his 
friends. “Isn’t that an awful lot to pay 
for a prefab?” 

“Yes,” said the home-owner. “It wasn’t 
so much to begin with, but I told that 
factory I wanted it right away, and they 
sent it to me air mail.” 

ee e 

A little girl in the second grade had 
been told to bring her birth certificate 
at the opening of school. She was found 
by the teacher sobbing in her seat. When 
asked what the trouble was, she said: 
“I forgot to bring my excuse for being 
born.” 
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When A Farmer ASks... 


“What is the best 


seed treatment?” 
Can you give him the facts? 


For the man who wants the best in 
seed treatment, there is but one an- 
swer...the modern PANOGEN PROC- 
ESS. Here’s why: 

FIRST, liquid PANOGEN is the only 
seed disinfectant containing cyano 
(methylmercuri) guanidine. Tests 
prove this a most effective mercury 
compound for controlling seed-borne 
diseases of cotton, wheat, oats, barley 
or sorghum. 

SECOND, because this active in- 
gredient is so effective, liquid PANO- 
GEN can do its job with less mercury. 
This assures greater safety from 
germination injury. 

THIRD, liquid PANOGEN’S power- 
ful, fast-working vapor action pene- 
trates every crack, pore and crevice in 
the seed. It even destroys diseases 
under the hull! 

FOURTH, liquid PANOGEN helps 
control a wide variety of blights, 





LIQUID SEED 
A PRODUCT OF PANOGEN, INC.... 


PANOGEN ... the no-dust 
liquid seed disinfectant for 
both fully automatic and 
slurry treaters. 


boll rots, and other seed-borne and 
soil-borne diseases. Because it attaches 
itself tightly and permanently to 
the seed, it continues to give protec- 
tion after planting. Experiment Sta- 
tion studies show that PANOGEN- 
treated seed can be expected to come 
up faster, give better stands, produce 
higher yields and better quality. 


FIFTH, because PANOGEN-treated 
seed is colored pink, (like this page) 
the planter can see for himself that 
each seed is treated. 


SIXTH, PANOGEN is the only liquid 
seed disinfectant widely tested and 
recommended by agricultural colleges 
from coast to coast. 


For more facts on the modern 
PANOGEN PROCESS or the name of 
your nearest PANOGEN Distributor, 
write William L. Warren, Southern 
Sales Supervisor, Panogen, Inc., Box 
1014, Memphis, Tennessee. 


DISINFECTANT 
RINGWOOD, ILLINOIS 



















































The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 


READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 


xk k 


OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 


National Cottonseed 
Products Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Arizona Ginners’ 
Association 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 


California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 
a 


Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


* 


THE CoTToN GIN AND 

Ow MILL Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expressions 
or policies contained herein. 








A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION 


* ON OUR COVER: 


We have had a lot of fun with our cover for this 
issue. In the first place, we don't know what kind 
of a canine representative our doe-eyed friend is. 
We conducted our own office contest (no one 
won), and considered a contest for our readers 
(nothing to win). We finally just named him 
Dorcas. From his expression, Dorcas isn’t too 
happy about some situation. Whether it’s his un- 
known heritage, a mouse in that rope, or just 
plain “puppy love” we don’t know. It gives him 
a definite personality, however. (P.S. Dorcas 
really is a Dachshund. ) 

Photograph by Bob Taylor 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor 


PREFERRED IN THE 
COTTON GINNING 








GENUINE 


& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 





For Every Need 


Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 


THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 

SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


NINE ¥ 
Basic \\ 
TYPES 






Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 


Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 








6 S.E. 4th St. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


SUPPLY AND 


MACHINE WORKS 


P.O. Box 1217 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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HOME OF "THE OLD RELIABLE" —STONEVILLE 2-8 


Cotton Y/ELD 


has been improved, too! 


Just as methods of cotton production have 
been improved by industry, so new plant 
characteristics have been developed through 
the science of Cotton Breeding. The co- 
ordination of both bring to cotton farmers 


the ultimate in profitable production. 


Breeding 


IS THE ANSWER SCIENCE 
GIVES TO THE INDUSTRY... 


Developing cottons adapted to mechani- 
zation has been the important role played 
by the Cotton breeding staff at Stoneville 
through the years. New Plant Characteris- 
tics—increased yield and decreased waste 
recorded by the famed Stoneville Cottons 
mean lower production costs per acre— 


higher profits, year after year! 


© DELFOS 9169 is noted for its extra staple 


and extra heavy yield . Highly adapted to 
Mechanization. 


® STONEVILLE 3202—This famed early-maturing 


cotton is winning new acclaim for its increased 
yield and high gin turnout. Light foliage. Stays 
in boll. 


SEED CO., Inc. 


STONEVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
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In out files, we have reports from ginners in practically 
every producing state showing that Le Roi engines save 
money. 
We know you're interested in saving money and cut- 
ting costs — so here are a few of these reports: 
b @ From Belcher, Louisiana — ‘Power cost dropped 
It S a matter of record from $1.20 per bale to 10.73¢ per bale when mth 
stalled a Le Roi L3460.” 
@ Gilliam, Louisiana — L3460 fuel cost about 8.5¢ per 
th t bale for 6,954-bale season. 
a you Can Sd ve money @ From Fieldton, Texas — ‘‘Less than 6 hours down- 
time in 4 years.” 
@ Altus, Oklahoma — ‘Our Le Roi L3000 ran for less 
e h L a ® than 6.5¢ per bale.” 
wit e iy | There's a good reason why Le Roi engines give out- 
standing performance. A Le Roi is not a “converted” en- 
gine, but one specially designed for cotton-gin and oil- 
e e mill service. It has the weight and stamina to take lots of 
cotton-gin engines punishment without costly breakdowns. It takes less floor 
space than other engines of similar hp. rating. Sizes range 
from 40 to 510 hp., and they all use the same low-cost 
fuels you use for your dryers and other equipment — 
natural gas, butane, or propane. 
Have your Le Roi distributor show you a Le Roi instal- 
lation—see why Le Roi’s save money. Write for literature. 


F-53 
LE X60) Bw Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 








Cotton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 


PORTABLE AlQ COMPRESSORS TRACTAIR STATIONARY AIR COMPRESSORS aim Toots EnNGines 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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River crossings guarded 
once again as Yanks 
threaten, but it’s tourists 
this time, with cotton 
souvenirs containing dreaded 
pink bollworms. Gorillas 


found among suspects. 


OR SEVERAL YEARS, states to the 

east of Texas have been becoming 
more and more alarmed over the north- 
ward and eastward spread of the pink 
bollworm, which is one of the most seri- 
ous pests of cotton. We here in Missis- 
sippi, of course, are among those who are 
directly concerned since cotton is our 
most important cash crop. As a result of 
this we have been operating highway 
quarantine stations at the river bridges 
at Greenville, Vicksburg, and Natchez, 
and have been regularly picking up liv- 
ing pink bollworms from passenger cars 
and cotton picking crews that cross the 
bridges at these locations. 

The quarantine stations are placed in 
operation during the latter part of the 
summer and operated until some time 
after Christmas in the belief that these 
are the months during which most of 
the people who might carry living worms 


Mississippi Waging Fight 
Against Pink Invasion 


TINK BOLLNORM ie a a, ay 
MEPEC TION STATION ’ ‘= bh. 


b 


a 
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MISSISSIPPI State Plant Board inspectors are shown stopping a truck at the 
Natchez crossing of the Mississippi River to inspect it for any cotton that might 
contain the pink bollworm. 


By ROSS E. HUTCHINS 
Entomologist, Mississippi Plant Board 


standpoint of moving pink bollworms 
into our cotton growing areas. There is 
something romantic about the growing 
of cotton and Northern tourists cannot 
resist the temptation of picking up pretty 
bolls of cotton to take home as souvenirs. 
If these cotton bolls were taken on North 
there would be no harm done, but sup- 
pose one of these pretty bolls, which 
are often infested with living pink boll- 
worms, were to be tossed out along the 
highway somewhere near a cotton field 
in the hopes of obtaining a better speci- 
men? Then there would probably be an 


would be traveling. Of course, it might 
be desirable, if funds permitted, to op- 
erate these stations during the entire 
year, but this would make the cost 
nearly prohibitive. The stations are op- 
erated 24 hours a day and we attempt 
to stop all traffic, including passenger 
cars. 


e Tourists Greatest Hazard —- We have 
found that Northern tourists probably 
constitute our greatest hazard from the 
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infestation. started at that point. We 
have actually heard of one or two cases 
where bolls were discarded along the 
highway. Also, anyone who has traveled 
with a large family knows how various 
kinds of plunder accumulate in a tour- 
ist car and eventually the head of the 
family decides that all this junk has to 
be thrown out and out it goes along with 
any souvenir cotton bolls which may 
; have been accumulated along the way. 
= Cotton picking crews, of course, are 
serious hazards since they carry pick- 
ing sacks and have trucks containing 
waste cotton which is often infested. 
These crews go to cottonfields imme- 
diately after they arrive in the state 
and thus would take any pink bollworms 
in their possession to Mississippi cotton. 


Z e Not an Easy Job — When the State 
Plant Board first decided upon the op- 
eration of these stations we were under 
the delusion that all one needed to do to 
examine traffic was to tie a red rag on 
a stick and go out along the highway 
and start stopping cars and trucks. In 








ARK. 
MISS 


GREENVILLE 


VICKSBURG 








waTCHEZ 


PINK BOLLWORM 
INTERCEPTIONS 
1954-55 


THE STATE PLANT GOARD of wiseeern ON THE LEFT is a map showing pink 
bollworm interceptions and points of 


origin during the 1954-55 inspection. 
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this, of course, we were very much in 
error because when one sets out to stop 
several thousand cars a day with any 
degree of safety there is more to it than 
a red rag on a stick, as we found out. 

We found that it was necessary to 
obtain the cooperation of various other 
state agencies, such as the State High- 
way Department, the highway engineers, 
the Highway Patrol, etc. These peop!e, 
of course, were only too glad to cooper- 
ate with us, and without their help the 
project would have been very, very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. 

To show the magnitude of the prob- 
lem of stopping this traffic it may be 
of interest to quote a few figures. At 
Greenville, for example our § station 
stops and examines approximately 1,000 
cars a day, and about 300 trucks. At 
Vicksburg we examine 800 to 1,000 cars 


and about 200 trucks. At Natchez ap- 
proximately 4,000 cars cross the bridge 
a day along with 1,000 trucks. Many 
of the cars that cross the bridge at 
Natchez, of course, are commuters com- 
ing to work at various industries in 
Natchez, and in these cases we identify 
the car ‘by means of a sticker attached 
to the windshield, wave it on without 
any examination in most cases. 

To emphasize further the tremendous 
work involved as to the number of cars 
examined, during the fall of 1954 and 
thorugh January 1955 the inspectors at 
the three bridges examined a total of 
nearly three-quarters of a million cars, 
and about 138,000 trucks. During that 
time, nearly 100 living pink bollworms 
were intercepted. Any of these could 
have been discarded along the highways 
in Mississippi or perhaps in states to 








“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED 


INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 










21 LB. TARE, ASSURING 
BAGGING STRENGTH AND 
DURABILITY 





C. G.Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. 


e NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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the East and North of us in the Cotton 
Belt and started an infestation of the 
pink bollworm. 

One fact which many people do not 
think of is that it would only take the 
finding of one pink bollworm in a cotton 
field to cause the people of the state 
tremendous economic loss. The reason 
is that, as soon as only one worm is 
found in a state, then the federal govern- 
ment, all of the other cotton growing 
states and foreign countries would im- 
mediately place quarantines upon that 
state. This would interfere with the 
movement of cottonseed and all other 
unmanufactured cotton products such as 
baled cotton, cotton linters, and motes, 
for example, for they would have to be 
processed and moved under permit. 

We are chiefly interested in keeping 
this pest out of the state of Mississippi, 
but we are also actively engaged in de- 
termining whether or not it is in Mis- 
sissippi. In order to do this we operate, 
in cooperation with the federal govern- * 
ment, several gin trash machines which 
are rather amazing mechanical devices 
which process gin trash and are able to 
separate insects, such as pink bollworms, 
from the gin trash. It is estimated con- 
servatively that one of these machines 
is easily equal to 100 men in fields cut- 
ting bolls in the search for the pink 
bollworm. The State Plant Board is hap- 
py to be able to say that, to date, no 
living pink bollworms have ever been 
found in Mississippi. 


e Gorilla Inspection Brief — The inspec- 
tors who police these quarantine sta- 
tions certainly have a chance to observe 
the stream of humanity that passes to 
and fro across these bridges following 
the great highways toward the East and 
toward the West. Most any of them can 
tell you about rather amazing experi- 
ences, some of them fit to print and some 
not. ‘Certainly all sort of people use 
these bridges; some are well known ce- 
lebrities, some of them Mexican cotton 
pickers, some of them drunks who have 
gone over into wet states from dry 
Mississippi for a quick pick-me-up, and 
there have even been alerts at the va- 
rious bridges for escaped convicts. At 
both the Greenville and Natchez quar- 
antine stations which are toll free many 
of the people approach the station hold- 
ing out money in the belief that it is a 
toll collecting booth. 

Perhaps of all the amusing incidents 
that have occurred, one that happened at 
the Greenville station was as amusing 
as any. One afternoon a large van-type 
truck drove up to the station and upon 
questioning by the inspector, the man 
stated that he was hauling four gorillas 
in this truck. Naturally, the inspector 
was suspicious so he told the man to 
open up the van to see what he did have 
since he was certain that no one went 
around hauling four gorillas. Upon 
opening the doors of the truck large 
iron bars were revealed beyond which 
sat four huge gorillas. Naturally this 
ended the conversation and the truck 
was allowed to proceed on its way since 
no contraband cotton or other products 
which might harbor insects were pres- 
ent. 

How long it will be necessary for us 
to operate these stations, we do not know. 
There is no doubt but that they are do- 
ing a great deal of good in preventing 
the movement of living pink bollworms 
toward the Eastward and it is likely 
that Mississippi will be maintaining 
these stations for many years. 
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CHAMPION 


DELTAPINE 15 





PLANTING SEED 


Breeder's Registered 


Medium-Early Maturing 

Heavy Yielding 

High Lint Percent (38% to 40%) 
Easy Picking — Hand or Machine 
1-1/16 to 1-1/8 Inch Staple 





Breeder's Registered 


D & PL-FOX 


Fast Fruiting © Early Maturing 

Excellent for Machine Harvesting 

Moderately-High Lint Percent 
(34% to 38%) 

1-1/16 to 1-3/32 Inch Staple 








American cotton mills want better quality cotton 


— staple 1-1/16 to 1-1/8 — of the good spinning 
quality found in Deltapine 15 and D & PL-Fox 
Cottons developed by Delta & Pine Land Com- 
pany. You don’t have to sacrifice yield in grow- 
ing these premium quality cottons. They not only 
give you the highest gin turnout of any cotton of 
comparable staple, but have made record break- 
ing yields of more than four bales to the acre in 


field demonstration tests! 


Grow the quality cotton in 1956 that brings you 
premium prices — Deltapine 15 and D & PL-Fox. 
Insist on Breeder’s Registered Seed, with the 
purple tag on every bag — it is your assurance of 


top quality seed. 


We have a moderate amount of Breeder’s Registered 
Seed of a new 1% inch strain of Deltapine, Deltapine 


Staple. 


See your seed dealer today, or write, wire or 
phone 


DELTA & PINE LAND CO. 


SCOTT, MISSISSIPPI 


BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 


“Breeders of the Belt’s Best Cottons” 
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FIGURE 1.—Normal cotton leaf is on right. On left are leaves showing vary- 
ing degrees of malformation induced by 2,4-D. 


Present Status of Knowledge on 





Effects of 2,4-D on Cotton 


@ WAYNE J. McILRATH, Department of Botany, University of 
Chicago, analyzes results of widespread research on sensitivity of 
cotton to growth-regulating chemical in the following paper. 


OON AFTER the commercial intro- 
duction of 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid (2,4-D) as a herbicide, the extreme 
sensitivity of cotton to this growth-reg- 
ulator was noted (5,6,7,9,10,26,27,28) .” 
Many early reports were based on ac- 
cidental contamination of cotton fields 
by unknown amounts of 2,4-D from 
weed control operations in nearby fields 
and pasture lands. The reports stimu- 
lated additional research in which the 
effects of known amounts of 2,4-D on 
cotton were determined. After less than a 
decade of such investigation, certain 
aspects have become quite clear; others 
will require additional experimental 
work. The purpose of this report is to 
summarize briefly the present status of 
our knowledge concerning this problem. 


Effects on Plant Growth 


Early observations were largely con- 
fined to those on growth and malforma- 
tion, and at present the characteristic 
symptoms of 2,4-D injury seem well es- 
tablished. Unless cotton is subjected to 
extreme dosages which “burn” the plant, 
injury is not immediately apparent be- 
cause malformations do not manifest 
themselves until growth has occurred 
subsequent to 2,4-D application. The mal- 
forming effects of 2,4-D are upon 
meristematic tissues, or those potential- 
ly meristematic; and when the tissues 
are no longer in such a state, they are 
n-t suscentible to malformation. All 
1 Preparation of this report and collection of 
research data (unpublished) by the author was 
aided in part by a grant from the Dr. Wallace C. 
and Clara A. Abbott Memorial Fund of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

2 Numbers in parentheses refer to literature cita- 
tions at the end of the article. 


parts, including leaves, stems, flowers 
and bolls, developing after 2,4-D treat- 
ment, may show injury. 


e Leaf Malformations. — Perhaps the 
most obvious malformation and the first 











to appear is that exhibited by the leaves 
(Fig. 1) (4,6,8,10,13,15,16,20,21). Nor- 
mally the first leaves to expand from 
the terminal bud following 2,4-D appli- 
cation will exhibit only slight or no 
malformation. As new leaves are pro- 
gresively expanded from the bud, the 
degree of malformation will increase. If 
new leaves continue to be initiated the 
degree of malformation will also pass 
through a regressive series until normal 
leaves are again formed. In some in- 
stances leaves may become very severely 
malformed and no additional leaves will 
be initiated (20). Under such circum- 
stances the stem tip will often ultimate- 
ly die. The number of leaves malformed 
and the degree of malformation exhibited 
are dependent upon the dosage of 2,4-D 
and the stage of plant growth at time 
of application. 

Typical responses of plants to appli- 
cations of 2,4-D at four stages of devel- 
opment are represented in Figure 2 
(20). At the seedling stage, in this case, 
both quantities of 2,4-D utilized were 
sufficient to cause very servere mal- 
formation of main stem leaves and re- 
duced growth of the main stem. At the 
square stage, however, only leaves of 
plants receiving 0.04 milligram devel- 
oped such a degree of malformation. 
This quantity of 2,4-D applied at later 
stages of development resulted in pro- 
gressively less malformation. In addi- 
tion to leaves on the main stem, those 


(Continued on Page 30) 


FIGURE 2. — The diagram below 
shows leaf malformations on main stem 
of cotton plants treated with 0.01 or 
0.04 milligrams of 2,4-D at seedling 
stage — plants exhibiting only ex- 
panded cotyledons, square stage — 
when first formed squares were ', 
inch long, flowering — upon opening 
of first flower and fruiting — when 
first formed bolls were 18 days old. 
Arrows indicate terminal visible node 
at time of growth-regulator applica- 
tion. 
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“WOULDN'T TRADE FOR 
ANY OTHER KIND OF POWER’ 


Miss Ernestine Kelly, partner in Kelly Mill Mercantile Co., Repton, Ala. 





Miss Ernestine Kelly and Arthur Lee Ellis, senra! spcrintendent, with the Caterpillar Engine that powers the Kelly gin. 


The main reason why the Kellys bought a Caterpillar 
D17000 Engine for their gin was the excellent record 
of a smaller CAT* D315 they had been using to run 
tke dryer. 


“The good service and economical operation of our 
D315 sold us on Caterpillar,” Miss Kelly says. “When 
we had to replace the old gin engine (of another make) 
we chose Caterpillar. Now we wouldn’t trade our 
Caterpillar power for any other kind.” 

The D17000 now operates a 3/90 Continental gin, 
dryer, impact machine, lint cleaners and press, ginning 
about 2350 bales per season. The D315 has been moved 
over to drive a feed crusher and grist mill. 


Owners find they get better samples from the smooth, 
steady power of a 4-cycle Cat Cotton Gin Engine. Spe- 
cially protected from lint and dust by oversize oil and 


air filters, it’s built to operate dependably, without 
down time, from start to finish of the ginning season. 
And if parts or service are needed, your nearby Caterpillar 
Dealer is ready to supply them quickly. 


Talk over your gin power problems with him. He 
has the right Cat Diesel to fit your exact needs. And 
he’s as near as your telephone. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpilias and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 








Fats and Oils Production 


Increases in Mexico 


Production of fats and oils in Mexico 
in 1955 is estimated to be only about 
two percent larger than in 1954. Total 
output in 1955 is almost 283,900 short 
tons, oil equivalent, as compared to ap- 
proximately 277,600 short tons in 1954, 
USDA has reported. 

The increase of about 10 percent that 
was forecast last April did not matrial- 
ize, largely because of a decline in the 
production of coconut oil and a larger 
decline than expected in tallow produc- 
tion. Copra declined due mainly to dis- 
ease and to damage caused by hurri- 
canes. Tallow decline was due mainly 
to drouth, floods and hurricanes. An- 
other contributing factor was the de- 


crease in slaughtering in northern pack- 
ing plants. Flaxseed production also de- 
clined, but it is reported that because 
of higher prices a larger area will be 
planted this fall for harvest in the 
spring of 1956. 

Exports in 1955 consisted almost en- 
tirely of peanuts. The outlook for 1956 
is that approximately the same quantity 
as in 1955 will be available for export. 

Imports of fats and oils in 1955 are 
estimated to include approximately 
27,600 tons of tallow, 5,500 tons of lard, 
and about 6,900 tons of cottonseed for 
planting. Permits were granted for im- 
porting about 330 tons of linseed oil, 
but because of the prevailing high world 
prices, it is expected that only about 
125 tons will actually be imported. 

The Chamber of Oils, Fats and Soap 
Industries has estimated import re- 





It Gan Be Moved by Air! 


The Hubert Phelps Machinery 
Company of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
announces another great advance- 
ment in the field of pneumatic con- 
veying! Their new, high pressure 
air unloader has a fan which will 
create enough pressure on the suc- 
tion side to convey seed 100 feet at 
the rate of 30 tons per hour! It will 
blow efficiently up to 500 feet! The 
fan develops 2.7 PSI and can be 
equipped with either a gas (diesel) 
or electric motor. 


This new high pressure unloader 
is extremely adaptable, and is ideal 
for loading or unloading trucks, 
boxcars, boats, seed pallets or 
warehouses! Each unloader is built 
to your specifications to speed up 
your seed handling and to meet the 
specific requirements of your oper- 
ation. The mainteance cost on these 


high pressure unloaders .. . like 
all Phelps pneumatic unloaders.. . 
is extremely low! 

The Hubert Phelps Machinery 
Company has pioneered in the field 
of pneumatic unloading, and has 
created several time- and money- 
saving devices .. . including the in- 
dustry’s first engineered, positive 
action Y valve! The Phelps Y valve 
completely eliminates “choke up” 
and its positive action prevents 
shifting. 

You can quickly reduce the mois- 
ture content in your storage bins 
with Phelps rubber bladed fans 
that are built to meet your specific 
requirements. The extra static 
pressure of a Phelps cooling fan is 
like having another full-time in- 
surance policy on your storage 
bins. 


For complete information on the 
latest engineering advancements in 
the pneumatic unloading industry, 


write today to... 


The Pioneer of Pneumatic Unloading... 






aA AAG 
MACHINERY 


1700 EAST NINTH ST. — 


FRANKLIN “5 -1314 = 





“, 


RA 
‘COMPANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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quirements for the coming year at about 
55,000 tons, excluding lard. Approxi- 
mately half of the authorizations al- 
ready requested are for inedible tallow 
and the remainder for edible tallow and 
cottonseed oil. Imports of lard for 1956 
are estimated at approximately the same, 
level as in 1955—about 5,500 tons. 


Producers Urge Action 


To Increase Exports 


Cotton producers appearing before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee at hear- 
ings in Alexandria, La., on Nov. 9, were 
unanimous in urging positive action to 
re-establish and retain a fair share of 
the world export market for the U.S. 

G. C. Cortright, Jr., Rolling Fork, 
Miss., farmer and a vice-president of the 
American Cotton Producer Associates, 
testified for the producer group. Cort- 
right said that action to re-establish and 
retain for the U.S. a fair share of the 
world cotton market with adequate pro- 
tection for domestic mills must be ini- 
tiated before we can move forward on a 
sound basis toward developing a long- 
range cotton program. 

Charles R. Sayre, Scott, Miss., chair- 
man, cotton economics committee, spoke 
for Delta Council. Charles Adams, pres- 
ident, Agricultural Council of Arkansas, 
Hughes, Ark., J. H. Gilfoil, Lake Provi- 
dence, La., representing the Louisiana 
Delta Council; and Ed Jones, executive 
vice-president, Tennessee Agricultural 
Council, presented supporting state- 
ments. Hilton Bracey, executive vice- 
president, Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association, spoke for Missouri cotton 
growers. 


@ HUGO N. DIXON, Memphis; 
WILLIAM H. BORDEN, New York; 
SHELBY JOSE LONGORIO, Mata- 
moros, Mexico; and FRANZ P. MOS- 
TERT, Dusseldorf, Germany, have been 
elected to membership by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 





Receives Tung Award 


DR. GEORGE F. POTTER, Bogalusa, 
La., has been selected as Man of the 
Year in Tung and awarded a plaque by 
the American Tung Oil Association. 
Since 1938 he has headed the research 
program of the U.S. laboratories for 
tung research in the Gulf Coast area. 
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Help the seed you treat 
produce more cotton... 





























Usea 
Du Pont Seed 
Disinfectant 














Superior seed protection improves stands and 
boosts cotton yields. With a Du Pont Seed Disinfectant, 
it’s easy to offer maximum protection on cottonseed. There 
are liquid, slurry or dry formulations . . . to provide top 
effectiveness in any type treating equipment. 


Du Pont Liquid 365 is for use in slurry treaters or 
direct in the new mist-type ready-mix treaters. It contains 
two kinds of mercury—to reach hidden disease and for 
long-lasting effectiveness. Seed is protected from rots and 
seedling blights caused by seed- and soil-borne organisms, 
and getsa uniform red coloring to assure easy identification. 


Ceresan® M-2x is the outstanding slurry treatment 
for cottonseed. It offers dustless treating, handling and 
planting. Saves you work in handling, too, because it’s 
double strength. And with the handy 5-lb. package there’s 
no scooping from bulk. This gives you exact measurement 
—to cut the risk of improper treating rates. 











Ceresan® M is the product for dry treating. It’s the 
original mercurial seed disinfectant. Build extra business 
by stocking “Ceresan”’ M for the customers who treat 
their seed at home. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning 
-»»- THROUGH CHEMISTRY or caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 
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Some Factors Affecting Cotton 
Fiber Development 


In this article the author discusses water 
conditions, temperature, plant population, insect damage and disease as 


major factors in fiber development. 


HE GROWTH processes whereby the 

cotton plant develops fiber are well 
understood; however, many of the causes 
of Variation in fiber development under 
adverse growing conditions are not too 
well known. Only under a well balanced 
nutrition and adequate supply of water 
will cotton fiber develop to full ma- 
turity. In addition, optimum tempera- 
ture and light intensity are necessary 
for plant growth hormones and enzymes 
to initiate the biological reactions which 
carry out fiber development to the max- 
imum potential of the plant. 

The importance of carbohydrate, ni- 
trogenous compound and mineral re- 
serves built up prior to fruiting is well 
known. However, if through adverse con- 
ditions of growth, the reserves are in 
short supply, the development of fiber is 
slowed down, often resulting in imma- 
ture fiber. This well balanced reserve 
with a good supply of moisture is a 
prerequisite for good yield and a well 
developed fiber. 


e The Role of Water in Development — 
Water has a tremendous effect on both 
cotton yield and fiber properties. Plants 
in general are able to compensate for 
drouth conditions in a number of ways. 
A few of these which may be applied to 
cotton are as follows: 

1. Surface area is 
leaves). 

2. Leaves do not show a decrease in 
water content. 

3. Succulence in general is increased. 

4. Hydration of plasma is increased or 
maintained. 

5. Osmetic pressure is increased. 

6. Photosynthesis is increased. 

7. Respiration is increased or 
tained. 

8. Stomatal 
increased. 

9. Some enzymes increase, some 
crease and others remain the same. 

Apparently, under drouth conditions 
there is an economy of water in the 
plant and a speeding up of plant func- 
tions, such as respiration and_ photo- 
synthesis, to hasten cotton maturity. 
Table 1 shows fairly good fiber devel- 
opment under low water conditions in 
spite of comparatively low yield. The 
need for hydration of protoplasm is im- 
portant in cellulose synthesis, since the 
enzymes for fiber development are foun1 
in the lumen of the cotton fiber cell. 
The chain reaction, which has been set 
off by stress for water, conditions growth 
hormones which in turn activates enzy- 


reduced (loss of 


main- 


number per unit area is 


de- 


By LYLE E. HESSLER 


Textile Research Laboratories, Fiber 
and Spinning Laboratory, Texas Cotton Research Committee, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 


me action for speedier fiber develop- 
ment. 

The importance of the amount and 
time of adding water is demonstrated in 
Table 1. Around 10 inches of rain fell 
during the growing season in 1954 which 
would place the plots receiving no irri- 
gation under stress for water, especially 
since most of the rain came early in the 
growing season. A low yield of 338 
pounds lint cotton per acre and shorter 
staple are further evidences of water 
stress. All irrigated plots received a 
preplanting watering of four inches in 
April. The quantities and time of water- 
ing are shown in the first column of 
the table. 

As far as yield was concerned, the 
July and August waterings were the 
most productive and they came closest 
to the early fruiting period. There are 
indications that the 16 inch irrigation 
may have produced rank growth and, 
consequently, lower yield. Fiber fineness 
is inversely correlated with yield and the 
amount of water added. Water applied 


in August, while increasing yield, de- 
creased fineness and strength. Increased 
water late in the growing season is a 
contributing factor in increasing length. 
Forcing additional fruiting late in the 
season, when fiber development is slow- 
er, may be considered as a cause for 
production of finer cotton. Obviously, 
there is an optimum time for adding wa- 
ter and in the experiment shown in 
Table 1, July was the month which gave 
the best yields without too greatly im- 
pairing fiber properties. This would be 
the month of flowering and early boll 
formation. 


e Temperature Barrier in Cotton Pro- 
duction — In order for cotton to yield 
well and produce fiber of acceptable 
character, environmental conditions must 
be right. In the U.S. only 13 states pro- 
duce an appreciable amount of cotton 
and some of these, along the northern 
fringe, may have trouble with develop- 
nient of fiber because of temperature 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Table 1. The Effect of the Amount and Time of Watering on Cotton Fiber Properties. 


Time of Watering Yield Fineness 


and Amount Ibs. /acre Micronaire 
0 338 4.0 
4” Al 448 4.2 
8” Ald! 502 4.1 
8” Als? 640 3.8 
8” A'A* 545 3.5 
12” A'J' J? 633 3.9 
12”A'J'A? 764 3.6 
12” A'J*A* 858 3.4 
16” AlJ'J2A* 701 3.6 
Key to time of watering: A'—April, A*—August, 


Table 2. 


Growing 
Variety Conditions 
Variety A Normal 
Variety A Heat 
Variety B Normal 
Variety B Heat 
Variety C Normal 
Variety C Heat 
Variety D Norma! 
Variety D Heat 
Variety E Normal 
Variety E Heat 
NOVEMBER 19, 1955 ° 


The Effect of Excessive Heat on Cotton Fiber Development. 


Strength Length Length Uniformity 
1000 psi UHM Inch Mean Inch Percent 
81.3 86 .68 719 
86.8 88 .68 ‘a 
78.5 93 72 78 
84.0 90 69 77 
75.2 -88 70 80 
84.6 95 75 79 
75.4 94 73 78 
76.1 .93 72 77 
72.3 -96 75 78 

J'—June, J* July. 
Length Fineness Strength 
UHM Inches Micronaire 1000 psi 
1.15 3.9 93.0 
88 3.0 102.1 
1.06 4.0 SL.0 
83 3.4 85.0 
1.05 3.9 84.0 
.79 3.2 84.3 
1.07 4.2 81.0 
.84 3.7 92.0 
1.04 3.9 79.0 
.83 3.6 93.0 
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Five-Year Plan Made 





More Ginners Will Benefit 
From New Short Courses 


@ TEXAS program calls for holding events in different areas each 
year so that more representatives from gins can attend and local 
problems can receive more specific attention. 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN for new, im- 

proved short courses for owners, 
operators and employees of cotton gins 
in different parts of Texas has been 
developed at a conference of representa- 
tives of gin machinery manufacurers, 
USDA, Texas Extension Service and 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 


The tentative program was outlined at 
a meeting in the Dallas offices of the 
Association, which will sponsor the short 
courses as part of its educational activ- 
ities. 

To enable the maximum number of 
representatives from gins to attend the 
short courses, one will be held each year 
in a different section of Texas. The 
present plan is for the meetings to be 
held as follows: 

1956—In the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley. This definitely will be the area for 
the first short course, which will be held 
on Feb. 28-29. Details as to the town, 
program and other matters will be an- 
nounced later. 

1957—In the Lubbock area. 

1958—In the Vernon, Texas-Altus, 
Okla., area. 

1959—In the Pecos-E] Paso-New Mex- 
ico area. 

1960—In the Central Texas area, cen- 
tering around Waco. 

Each year’s short course will be held 
for two days. 

The first day will have a program of 
information on ginning presented to the 
entire group by representatives from 
USDA ginning laboratories, USDA and 
Texas Extension Services and other re- 
search agencies. 

On the second day, the crowd will di- 
vide to go to selected gins in the area 
where representatives of the manufac- 
turers of that particular gin machin- 
ery will discuss the use, care, mainte- 
nance and general operation of that 
equipment. Quality ginning will be em- 
phasized. 

Manufacturers participating in the 
plan include Continental Gin Co., Hard- 
wicke-Etter Co., Lummus Cotton Gin 
Co., John E. Mitchell Co. and the Mur- 
ray Co. of Texas. 

“Anyone, from any area, will be wel- 
come at the short course each year,” 
Ed H. Bush, executive vice-president of 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, em- 
phasized. 

“Moving the short courses from one 
area to another, however, will have 
many advantages which will increase 
their value for every gin representative 
who can attend,” Bush added. “Among 
these advantages are that it will be 
more convenient for many operators and 
employees to attend, and that more spe- 
cific information can be given on the 
particular problems of the locality.” 

Bush urged owners of gins to start 
making their plans to attend these short 
courses and to bring the maximum num- 
ber of employees with them. 
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“The short courses are of particular 
importance now because of the need for 
quality ginning and the special effort 
that Texas ginners are making to pro- 
duce the quality cotton that mills want,” 
he said. 


Charlotte Nerman Joins 


Cotton Council Staff 


Charlotte Norman of Abbeville, La. 
has joined the New York staff of the 
National Cotton Council, Ernest Stewart, 
— York office manager, has announc- 
ed. 

She succeeds Lillian Sledge, resigned, 
as sales promotion assistant in charge 
of the Maid of Cotton, children’s wear 
and home furnishings campaigns. 

Miss Norman for the past three years 
has served as Youth Coordinator of 
D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., New Orleans 
department store, where she handled 
children’s wear promotions, staged fash- 
ion shows and did special work with 
school groups. 

Miss Sledge, whose home is at Meri- 
dian, Miss.. announced her resignation 
from the New York staff in order to 
return to the South. She has been with 
the Council since October, 1951. 


Bing Replaces Prichard 


On Staff of Bureau 


William K. Bing, who has been with 
USDA, is joining the staff of the Bureau 
of Raw Materials for the American 
vegetable oils and fats industries. He 
replaces George L. Prichard who resign- 
ed to devote all of his time to his duties 
as Washington representative of the 
National Soybean Processors’ Associa- 
tion and executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Flaxseed Processors’ Association. 


e Farm Bureau Honors 


George Harrison 


GEORGE J. HARRISON, California 
cotton leader, received the California 
Farm Bureau 1955 award for distin- 
guished service to agriculture on Nov. 
9 at the annual convention in San 
Francisco. 

The developer of Acala 4-42 cotton and 
leader in research on cotton retired re- 
cently from USDA and became asso- 
ciated with California Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association as an agricultural con- 
sultant. 


Strathmore Gin Approved 


A permit to build a gin four miles 
southwest of Strathmore, Calif., has been 
granted to Kingsburg Cotton Oil Co. by 
the Tulare County Planning Commission. 
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Cotton Ginned to Nov. 1 


The Bureau of Census reported the number of 
bales of cotton ginned from the 1955 crop to 
Nov. 1, with comparisons, as follows: 





Ginning (Running Shea 











not includ 

1955 1954 1953 
United States — 9,552,939  *9,688,621 *10,768,648 
Alabama _...... 944,297 721,515 918,605 
i 207,800 362,358 403,125 
1,146,768 1,038,808 1,087,233 
363,562 600,888 516,412 
14,649 15,903 18,604 
630,048 596,083 699,032 
he 7 1,504 1,881 
Kentucky — 4,315 6,138 5,160 
Louisiana 477,286 501,767 599,661 
Mississippi 1,566,968 1,325,304 1,739,918 
Missouri _...... 298,192 48,826 366,654 
New Mexico —. 110,701 163,566 152,043 
North Carolina 264,546 331,843 415,848 
Oklahoma _.... 248,428 210,780 251,958 
South Carolina 506,977 479,465 649,569 
Tennessee 369,132 438,978 518,870 
|| RR 2,892,218 2,536,955 2,415,707 
Virgiria 255 7,94 13,868 





*Includes 313,958 bales of the crop of 1955 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 counted in the supply for 
the season of 1954-55, compared with 388,229 and 
345,860 bales of the crops of 1954 and 1953. 


The statistics in this report include 8,855 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1955, 11,981 for 1954, 
and 16,249 for 1953. 

The statistics for 1955 are subject to revision 
when checked against individual returns of the 
ginners being transmitted by mail. 


Weather Cuts Plains Crop 


Cold weather cut the cotton crop 
about 50,000 bales from previous esti- 
mates on the South Plains of Texas 
during the past two weeks, Lubbock ob- 
servers report. Most of the freeze dam- 
age was in the northern part of the 
area, including Hale, Parmer, Lamb, 
Bailey, Castro, Floyd, Briscoe and 
Swisher Counties. 


Wadzeck Is Honored 


MARK WADZECK, manager of the 
Western Cottonoil Co. mill at Plainview, 
Texas, was the subject of a feature ar- 
ticle in the October issue of The Pay- 
master, published monthly at Abilene 
by employees of the firm. Wadzeck en- 
tered the industry in 1930 at R. A. Shav- 
er Gin, Rochester, Texas; became man- 
ager of Paymaster Gin at Knox City in 
1939; and was with the firm at Abilene, 
and Big Spring, and Munday and La- 
mesa before becoming manager at Plain- 
view recently. 
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from our 
Washington 


ma ijt] o ~~ | | peeeeeaen 
by FRED BAILEY 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTAT 


The COTTON GIN and OIL MILL PRESS 





(Editor’s Note: Fred Bailey’s column 
for this issue comes direct from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where the Washington Repre- 
sentative of The Press attended one of 
the nation’s largest farm meetings, that 
of the National Grange.) 


Here in the heartland o* American 
agriculture and industry strange things 
are going on. There is a glaring paradox 
of booming prosperity and growing ap- 
prehension that it will not last. 

Some 20,000 farmers from all parts of 
the nation are meeting here at the 
eighty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Grange, in the midst of the 
greatest industrial center of the nation. 

It is natural that farmers should be 
concerned over declining farm income 
and rising costs of production. They are 
quick to tell you that they are being 
pushed to the wall. Many of them are 
staying in farming only because they are 
using up savings they accumulated dur- 
ing the 1940’s and early 1950’s. 

Industrial and labor leaders who come 
to rub shoulders with farm folks express 
real concern over the situation. It isn’t 
so much sympathy as it is self-interest 
that prompts this unusual concern over 
declining farm prices and income. 


e Cotton Farmers Worried — Farmers 
from Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Ark- 
ansas, the Carolinas and other cotton- 
growing states are worried. To farmers 
here in the Midwest this seems strange. 
The cotton crop this year was one of 
the best—the biggest—in years and the 
price, supported at 90 percent of parity, 
has been pretty good. 

“IT only wish that I had _ your 
‘troubles,’” an Ohio corn-hog farmer re- 
marked to a North Carolina cotton 
grower. “Cotton at $150 a bale and a 
bale to the acre looks like money in the 
bank to me.” 


e Midwest Worried, Too — It is under- 
standable that a Midwestern farmer, be- 
ing not entirely familiar with the di- 
lema cotton growers find themselves in, 
should feel that he is getting a worse 
deal. Hogs here in Cleveland are selling 
for under $13 a hundred, and corn on 
the farm just a few miles south of here 
sells for $1 a bushel. 

“Both the corn grower and the man 
who feeds hogs are losing money,” says 
Byron Frederick, chief of the 180,000- 
member Ohio State Grange. “And the 
fellow who grows corn and feeds it to 
his own hogs is losing money both ways.” 

Hog prices are the lowest since pre- 
war. So are corn prices. There is a 
bumper crop of hogs moving to market, 
and corn bins all over this part of the 
country are bulging. 

“Everything except our bank balance 
seems to be bigger than ever before,” 
remarks Dorsey Kirk, a farmer from 
Oblong, Ill. “Machinery prices have gone 
up 10 to 15 percent and fencing and 
building materials cost more.” 
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While there is more than the usual 
amount of farm grumbling, there seems 
to be no general agreement on who or 
what caused the farm price decline of 
26 percent in just over three years. Some 
farmers are quick to blame Secretary 


Benson and the Administration in Wash- 
ington. 

Others say the real causes are (1) al- 
most total collapse of our post-war Eu- 
ropean market, (2) failure to cut back 
production in line with reduced demand, 
(3) the huge stockpile over-hanging 
markets, and (4) high costs of things 
farmers must buy. 


e Benson Unpopular — Secretary Ben- 
son said in Washington the other day 
that an overwhelming majority of farm- 
ers favor his flexible price program. 
Anyone attempting to confirm that state- 
ment among farmers at the Grange con- 
vention would be hard-pressed to find a 

quartet to sing the praise of Benson. 
The overwhelming opinion seems to be 
that Benson has “let us farmers down” 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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From California to Georgia ginners are turning to rubber to 
save hours of downtime and dollars in lost production. The 
new Rockhide rubber lined elbows are fast becoming stand- 
ard equipment in progressive gins from one end of the cotton 
belt to the other. In every cotton-growing section these 
rubber lined elbows are saving their price in replacement 
cost plus thousands of dollars by drastically reducing down- 
time. Rockhide Elbows are made in standard sizes of 20 
gauge black iron. A quarter inch of tough, abrasion resistant 
rubber is fused to the heel half of the elbow and guaranteed 
never to come off. It starts in the bead in the intake end and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 
full protection from one end to the other. Installation is the 
same as any galvanized elbow. 


Don’t Throw Away Your Old Fan Scrolls! 


Old Fan Scrolls ... even if they have holes in them... can 
be made better than new. When lined with rubber they 
will outlast a new scroll many times. Write for price lists 
today or contact your nearest jobber. 





P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS A. M. Hassell Supply 


A Me NATURAL RUBBER 





Special angles 
transitions and 
dust collectors 
also available 


Call or write one of these jobbers for immediate 
delivery on Rockhide Conveyor Elbows. 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., 


Contact our office nearest you at 
Dallas, Atlanta, Memphis, or Fresno 


Industrial Sheet Metal Company 
2645 East Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 


Anderson Bigham Sheet Metal Works 
424 Avenue L, Lubbock, Texas 


Duecker Bros. Belting & Supply Co. 
4209-4211 Parry Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 


1610 Beech St., McAllen, Texas 
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Students Sell Popcorn Oil 


MEMPHIS FIRM is helping high school boys and girls learn busi- 
ness principles through Junior Achievement program. 


EGETABLE OIL is being used in a 

project to teach Memphis high school 
students business operations in a pro- 
gram sponsored by HumKo Co. The ac- 
tivity is part of the national Junior 
Achievement program, which is train- 
ing young people in managing business 
enterprises and, in most cases, making 
money for them at the same time. 

Japco is the name of the Memphis op- 
eration, one of some 28 business proj- 
ects sponsored by firms of that city. 
Its development was described by The 
Memphis Commercial Appeal recently as 
follows: 

The HumKo Co. sponsored the firm— 
which means the company put up a por- 
tion of the money necessary for renting 
and equipping the Junior Achievement 
place of business. Then four executives 
from HumKo volunteered to serve as ad- 
visers, and got together with some 25 
high school boys and girls. 


e Popcorn Flavoring Oil — The young- 
sters decided on a product they wished 
to make and sell—a popcorn flavoring 
oil which would have seasonal sales 
throughout the fall and winter months 
during which JA will be in operation. 
That done, they set to work to take legal 
steps to incorporate and raise operating 
capital. 

To do this, each member of the com- 
pany undertook to sell stock publicly at 


50 cents a share, with each purchaser 
limited to five shares. Sale of stock 
realized the $200 needed to start operat- 
ing. Louis Le May, 17 was elected presi- 
dent of the Japco Co., manufacturers and 
marketers of JA-Pop. 

The HumKo Co. offered to sell the 
firm its vegetable-oil flavoring com- 
pound at 19% cents a pint in 400 pint 
drums. Bottles cost 3% cents apiece; 
labels and caps another one cent, and 
the labor of bottling, capping, labeling 
and packing, six cents—for a total pro- 
duction cost of 30 cents. 

The finished product is sold door-to- 
door at 49 cents, or in carton lots to 
grocers for 44 cents. Thus, on every 
bottle sold, the Japco Co. earns a gross 
profit of between 14 and 19 cents. 


e Sell Popcorn, Too — The Junior 
Achievement firm also came up with a 
bargain idea to tie in with its JA-Pop 
sales. They reasoned that flavoring oil 
for popcorn was of no value without 
popcorn itself, so they offer a combina- 
tion—a bottle of oil plus a pound of 
popcorn for 69 cents. Bill Wright is 
Japco sales manager whose staff is bus- 
ily “pushing” the product—and he says 
enough orders have been taken to keep 
production lines going several weeks. 
Out of profits must come rent at $3 
a month, employes’ pay—all JA com- 
pany members, including executives, 


work side by side at manufacturing 
chores and receive between 10 and 15 
cents an hour—and taxes. 

If at the end of the JA year the com- 
pany makes a profit, it declares divi- 
dends on all stock sold and pays off. 
Otherwise, each member of the firm 
must personally go back to every stock- 
holder and explain why the company 
went “bust.” 

Each company writes up and publish- 
es a complete financial report at the 
end of the year. National figures show 
70 percent of Junior Achievement com- 
panies realize a profit and pay up to 
10 percent on each share of stock. Twen- 
ty percent manage to break exactly even, 
while 10 percent fail. 


Oil Mills Aid University 
With Feeding Trials 


A group of Tennessee and Arkansas 
oil mills are cooperating with the animal 
husbandry department, University of 
Tennessee, in a series of feeding trials 
involving cottonseed products. 

The mills, which are furnishing the 
meal and hulls required for the project, 
are: The Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Mem- 
phis; Chickasaw Oil Mill, Memphis; De 
Soto Oil Co., Memphis; Dyersburg Oil 
Mill, Dyersburg, Tenn.; Independent Oil 


Mill, Jackson, Tenn.; Lake County Oil 
Mill, Tiptonville, Tenn.; Memphis Cot- 
ton Oil Mill, Memphis. (Division of Ar- 


mour & Co.); Osceola Products Co., Os- 
ceola, Ark.; Perkins Oil Co., Memphis; 
The Southern Cotton Oil Co., Memphis; 
Swift & Company, Oil Mill, Memphis; 
Trenton Cotton Oil Co., Trenton, Tenn. 











DALLAS, TEXAS 








A SQUARE DEAL — for the Customer 
NO GUESSWORK. 


and the Ginner! 


Install Cen-Tennial Self-Contained Cottonseed 
Weighing Scales in your plant. 


Seales are supported from the Gin House Floor in 
a Rigid Steel Frame insuring accurate weighing. 


Cen-Tennial Cottonseed Weighing Scales can be in- 
stalled in any make gin plant. 


Write today for Bulletin 50-S. 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


MEMPHIS, ‘TENN. 
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¢ More Futures Trading 


COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES trading 
volume this season is likely to be much 
greater than in other recent seasons, a 
New York Produce Exchange release 
predicts. Open contracts in the Ex- 
change’s cottonseed oil futures market 
recently exceeded 2,000 for the first 
time since April, 1953. The Exchange 
attributes the increased activity to the 
fact that the government has not been 
buying products at fixed prices over 
the actual market in order to support 
cottonseed. 


© Bravest of Brave 


BRAVEST MAN on record, without 
question, is Police Captain Robert Glis- 
son of Memphis. He said men were 
better drivers than women. Further- 
more, he said this at a safety course for 
women drivers. Even more than that, 
he’s married and said “my wife’s what I 
call the absent-minded type of driver.” 


¢ Surpluses Distributed 


SURPLUS FOOD distribution by USDA 
during the July-September quarter of 
1955 was 146 percent larger than in the 
same 1954 quarter. Donations for do- 
mestic use were 10 percent greater, 
while foreign distribution was nine times 
greater than in the 1954 period. 


© Trade at Low Ebb 


U.S. EXPORTS of agricultural products 
are at a low ebb, considering world con- 
ditions, analysis of USDA figures shows. 
This country’s share of world trade in 
farm commodities is running at the low- 
est level since 1883-87, with the excep- 
tion of the 1934-38 drouth-depression 
period when this country had little to 
export and foreign countries little with 
which to buy. Exports are about 16 per- 
cent below the 1920-29 period, when 
conditions in the world were comparable 
with those today. 


© Romeo Short Memorial 


THE FIRST SCHOLARSHIP has been 
awarded to a freshman agricultural stu- 
dent at the University of Arkansas by 
the Romeo Ennis Short Memorial Foun- 
dation. The Foundation honors the mem- 
ory of the late Arkansas agricultural 
leader who had many friends in the 
cotton industry. 


© Uncle Is Little Late 


UNCLE SAM came to the rescue of 
Houston Weatherman A. E. Farrell, but 
not exactly when he wanted help. Early 
this year, before the summer heat, he 
requested an air conditioning unit for 
his offices. The unit arrived in Novem- 
ber—on the day that the coldest norther 
of the year blew ito Houston. 


© Neighborly Picking 

NEIGHBORS pitched in and_ helped 
each other get their 1955 cotton picked 
in the Zion Community of Mississippi. 
They started on the hills, where the 
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cotton opened earliest, and finished up 
with the rank cotton on bottom land. 
They agreed to pay each other $2.50 
per 100 pounds and the owner paid off 
his “hands” when they completed his 
crop and moved along to another neigh- 
bor’s. The group averaged picking about 
2.5 bales per day, and had fun doing it. 


© Study Copra Problems 


PROBLEMS of the copra and coconut 
oil industry are being studied by subcom- 
mittees named at the First International 
Coconut Conference, held last summer. 
The working groups will make recom- 


Parmesan cheese, tomato puree, egg, salt, 
pepper, paprika and milk. 


© Most Feed Pelleted 


PELLETED FEEDS now make up 60 
to 70 percent of the total output of 
formula feeds for livestock in the U.S., 
C. N. Hultberg, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
executive for a pellet mill firm, esti- 
mates. 


« “Gin Smoke” Welcomed 


“GIN SMOKE?” is a sign of good times 
at Inverness, Miss., says a recent fea- 
ture article in The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, and the citizens of the com- 
munity know that the smoky haze from 
three gins in the fall is a sign of in- 
come for farmers and for businessmen. 
A recent Inverness Lions Club skit en- 
titled “Inverness in October” ended with 
a thankful note that the gin smoke was 
there. 


mendations on quality grades and stand- 


ards, research and other subjects at the @ Cotton’s Cousin Pays 


next conference, which will be held late 
in 1956 at Colombo, Ceylon. COTTON’S COUSIN, okra, made more 
money for B. C. Cobb of Crittenden 


eo Mu; : County, Arkansas, than cotton did, he 
Milk Cocktails Sold reports. He netted $125. nae Pro on 


MILK BARS at sporting events, fairs three acres of the crop, and the crop 
and other gatherings in Britain are provided labor and income during the 
being used by the British Milk Market- slack summer months. Cobb says, how- 
ing Boards in an effort to increase cus- ever, that one person can handle only 
tomers. More than 180,000 milk drinks about one acre of okra, because of the 
were sold, including the following in- labor needed to harvest the pods every 
gredients in a milk cocktail: Grated other day. 


November 1 Cotton Report 


Record yields per acre in many parts of the Belt caused USDA to increase its estimate of the 
cotton crop during October to a Nov. 1 figure of 14,843,000 bales. This was 915,000 bales more than 
the Oct. 1 estimate, and compared with 13,696,000 bales last year and the 1944-53 average of 12,952,000. 

The indicated yield of 431 pounds per acre for the entire Belt sets a new high for the third con- 
secutive year. Yields were 341 pounds in 1954, 324 pounds in 1953 and 279 pounds in the 10-year period, 
1944-53. 

Compared with a month ago, prospective production is up 250,000 bales in Texas; 160,000 in 
Arkansas; 150,000 in Mississippi; 70,000 in Alabama; 55,000 in Tennessee; 50,000 in Oklahoma: 
35,000 in Arizona and North Carolina; 30,000 in New Mexico; 20,000 in California and South Caro- 
lina; 15,000 in Georgia and Louisiana; and 10,000 in Missouri. 

Aided by good weather and widespread chemical defoliation, progress during October in harvesting 
and ginning the late-maturing crop was satisfactory. In the Southeast and in Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, the percent ginned to Nov. 1 was slightly higher than average. For most other states 
the percent ginned was generally below average. (See ginning figures elsewhere in this issue.) 

On Nov. 1, the percent ginned in North Carolina, Arkansas and Missouri was near the three- 
quarter mark and was at about the 80 percent level in Mississippi and Louisiana. Ginnings, at about 
90 percent, are well along in South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. In Texas and Oklahoma. ginnings 
are just over the half way mark, while in the three Western States most of the crop remains to be 
ginned. For the U.S., about 64 percent of the crop was ginned to Nov. 1, compared with 71 percent 
a year ago and the 10-year average of 66 percent. 

The forecast of 14,843,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight is equivalent to 14,616,000 running 
bales. The Bureau of the Census reports 9,552,939 running bales were ginned from the crop of 1955 
prior to Nov. 1, compared with 9,688,621 bales in 1954 and 10,768,648 bales in 1953. If the ratio of 
lint to cottonseed for the 1955 crop is the same as the average for the past five years, production 
would be 6,119,000 tons. This compares with the 1954 crop of 5,702,000 tons. 


Details by States 


Lint yield per Production 


Acreage harvested acre 500-lb. gross wt. bales 
State for 1955 Average 1955 

harvest Average 1954 indicated 1944-53 1954 indicated 

1955 ! 1944-53 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 

Thous. 

acres Pounds Thousand bales 
N. Carolina 163 334 319 368 492 364 355 
S. Carolina 715 312 288 386 692 501 575 
Georgia 869 253 286 387 695 612 700 
Tennessee 570 360 405 518 565 548 615 
Alabama 993 286 298 505 908 728 1,045 
M'ssissippi 1,679 341 384 572 1,693 1,571 2.000 
Missouri 3R9 368 178 494 358 150 400 
Arkansas 1,453 338 380 532 1,386 1,351 1,610 
Louisiana . 607 331 399 467 591 572 590 
Oklahoma 807 160 151 268 390 293 450 
Texas 6,649 188 245 307 3,388 3,940 4,250 
N. Mexico 176 500 743 736 217 316 270 
Arizona 340 598 1,039 967 481 911 685 
California 743 631 806 808 1,048 1,487 1,250 
Other States * 61 283 367 380 47 52 48 
United States 16,514 279 341 431 12,952 3,696 14,843 
Amer.-Egypt. * 41.1 357 589 540 29.6 42.1 46.2 
! September 1 estimate. * Production ginned and to be ginned. A 500-lb. bale contains about 480 net 
pounds of lint. * Virginia, Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, and Nevada. ‘Included in state and U.S. 
totals. Grown in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
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In Dallas, Memphis, Atlanta 








Many Firms Plan Exhibits 
At Ginners’ Meetings 


@ RESERVATIONS being made for spring events scheduled by 
Texas, Midsouth and Southeastern organizations. Machinery and 
supply group announces entertainment plans for Dallas convention. 


Sowrea in the gin machinery and sup- 
ply business throughout the U.S. are 
making reservations for three major 
ginners’ conventions and exhibits that 
are scheduled to start early in 1956. 
These gatherings, which will be attend- 
ed by ginners from throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt, are as follows: 

Feb. 14-15 — Southeastern gin Sup- 
pliers’ Exhibit at the Biltmore Hotel in 


Atlanta, sponsored by the Alabama- 
Florida Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
Carolinas Ginners’ Association and 


Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association. All 
three of these groups will meet concur- 
rently with the exhibit; and Tom Mur- 
ray, Atlanta, and Clifford H. Hardy, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive officers 
for the organizations, report that many 
firms already have reserved exhibit 


space. 

March 12-14 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit at the Midsouth Fair Grounds 
in Memphis, to be held concurrently with 
conventions of the Arkansas-Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, Tennessee 
Cotton Ginners’ Association and Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi Cotton Ginners’ Associ- 
ation. W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, 
Ark., reports that supplier firms have 
shown much interest in exhibits follow- 
ing distribution of floor plans. Bruton, 
of the Arkansas-Missouri group; W. T. 
Piggott, Milan, Tenn.; and Gordon W. 
Marks, Jackson, Miss., are the executive 
officers for the three sponsoring organ- 
izations. 

March 26-28 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention at the 
State Fair of Texas in Dallas. Ed H. 
Bush, Dallas, is Texas executive vice- 
president. National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation also will meet here. Many firms 
already have made exhibit space reser- 
vations for this event and a number 
have requested larger space than they 
had in the past. 

Reservations for the exhibits in Texas 
are handled by the Gin Machinery and 
Supply Association (P.O. Box 7985, Dal- 
las, 26), the non-profit organization 
which provides all of the varied enter- 
tainment for the convention. Officers 
and members of the executive committee 
of this organization include: president, 
R. Haughton, of The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press; vice-president, Dewey D. 
Day of The Murray Co. of Texas; sec- 
retary, A. G. Falk of the Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Co.; and the following, H. R. 
Carlson, International Harvester Co.; 
U. H. Ohrman, Dallas Power & Light 
Co.; and E. J. Pflanz, Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Co. 


e Varied Entertainment — Entertain- 


ment plans for the Texas meeting in- 
clude the following: 

Monday night, March 26, there will be 
an informal dance in the ballroom of 
the new Statler Hotel for ginners, oil 
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millers, supply men and their families. 

Tuesday afternoon Volk Bros. Co. will 
present a style show of cotton fashions 
for women and Jas. K. Wilson Co. will 
show men’s clothing. 

Tuesday night an elaborate vaude- 
ville show will be presented in the air- 
conditioned State Fair Auditorium. 

Other special entertainment has been 
arranged for the ladies, and there will 
be special entertainment before the open- 
ing of each business session of the con- 
vention. 


Crushing Industry Changes 


Changes and progress in the cotton- 
seed processing industry were discussed 
by John F. Moloney, secretary-treasurer, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, before the Rotary Club at Blythe- 
ville, Ark., on Nov. 17. W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president, Ark- 
ansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association, 
served as program chairman for the 
meeting. 





e Package Program Is 


Conference Theme 


“A PACKAGE” of production practices, 
including proper use of fertilizer, insect 
and disease control, irrigation, defolia- 
tion, plant spacing and weed control, 
will be discussed Dec. 15-16 at the first 
annual Beltwide Cotton Production Con- 
ference, the National Cotton Council 
points out. Sponsored by the Council and 
cooperating organizations, the meeting 
will be held in Memphis with the Pea- 
body Hotel as headquarters. 

Immediately preceding the conference, 
and held in conjunction with it, will be 
separate technical meetings of groups 
particularly concerned with defoliation, 
disease control, and insect control. 

The technical aspects of these prac- 
tices as well as methods of fitting them 
together for a more efficient produc- 
tion program will be the principal chal- 
lenge to the agricultural experts attend- 
ing the two-day conference. 


@ Article Cites Bonus 


In Protein Feeding 


THE BONUS in feeding protein is dis- 
cussed by A. L. Ward, Dallas, director, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion Educational Service, in an article in 
the “Shorthorn World” which has been 
distributed to cotton oil mills. 

The article calls attention to the added 
soil fertility value which the livestock 
feeder gets from use of the manure from 
animals fed rations containing adequate 
protein. 





TARPAULINS PAY 


the grade from weather damage 


along the road. 








Photo: Courtesy Texas Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 


loads of seed cotton on the way to the gin often pays for itself 
in a single season. This sound practice not only helps to protect 
, but also eliminates waste as the 
cotton is hauled and helps insect control by preventing cotton 
containing pink bollworms or other pests from being scattered 


The use of tarpaulins to cover 
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1955 USDA Yearbook 


Features Water 


“Water” is the central theme of 
the 1955 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
USDA has announced. The 752- 
page volume is devoted to drouth, 
floods, and the normal sources and 
uses of water. Articles have been 
contributed by 149 specialists in 
USDA, state agricultural institu- 
tions and other work. 

Copies may be obtained free 
through members of Congress or 
direct from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, for 
$2 each. 











e Five States Get 


More Acreage 


FIVE STATES (Arizona, California, 
Illinois, Florida and Maryland) will have 
slightly more cotton acreage in 1956 
than in 1955 under the state allotments 
announced by USDA. Nevada’s allot- 
ment is unchanged. Texas, Mississippi 
and Arkansas have the largest reduc- 
tions in comparison with last year’s al- 
lotments. 

State allotments and comparisons fol- 
ow: 


1955 Acreage in 1956 
State allotment cultivation allotment 





(acres) July 1,1955* (acres) 


Alabama —.... 1,101,804 1,005,000 1,025,141 
Arizona ....... 333,933 336,000 343,640 
Arkansas _.... 1,529,704 1,475,000 1,424,511 
California —_. 778,686 757,700 782,405 
Florida __... 36,283 32,700 36,974 
Georgia —. 950,818 885,000 903,221 
EG on 3,056 2,700 3,110 
Kansas 35 a 29 
Kentucky __.. 8,374 8,000 7,799 
Louisiana ___ 648,442 620,000 610,891 
Maryland a — ~- 25 
Mississippi -—. 1,750,852 1,730,000 1,646,562 
Missouri 399,627 895,000 378,055 
Nevada __..... 2,324 2,200 2,324 
N. Mexico __.. 182,194 176,700 179,378 
N. Carolina 515,714 475,000 483,932 
Oklahoma ._.. 872,532 845,000 845,616 
S. Carolina _ 778,945 725,000 726,193 
Tennessee ss 593,868 580,000 563,491 
BE eersiccis 7,612,779 6,984,000 7,410,893 
Virginia 238 17,500 17,114 


; 18, ’ , 
U.S.—Total ... 18,113,208 17,052,400 17,391,304 





* These figures do not include American-Egyptian 
cotton acreages. 


DeLois Faulkner Will Go 


Toe South American Fair 


Maid of Cotton DeLois Faulkner will 
participate in a diplomatic mission to 
South America next month. The Na- 
tional Cotton Council reports that she 
will make good will appearances and 
model cotton costumes at the Interna- 
tional Industries Fair in Bogota, Col- 
ombia, Dec. 2-12. 


On the theory that a pretty girl can 
do a diplomat’s job of winning friends 
for the U.S., Miss Faulkner was invited 
by USDA to add her own touch of glam- 
or to the first international trade fair 
in Latin America in which the Depart- 
ment will participate. 

Miss Faulkner will be the first Maid 
of Cotton to visit Latin America since 
1953 and the first ever to appear in 
Bogota. She will be honored at several 
receptions and will appear at the fair 
on U.S. Day, Dec. 10, along with Sec- 
retary of Commerce Weeks and other 
U.S. dignitaries. 
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Cottonseed Meal Advocated 
For Wintering Cattle 


There is no need to try and fatten 
commercial breeding cattle during the 
winter, but feeders should use the prop- 
er amount of protein, says Mississippi 
Extension Service. 

A 1,000-pound bred cow, or two-year- 
old heifer will need a ton of average 
hay and 100 pounds of cottonseed meal 
for a 100-day feeding period. Or, a ton 
and one-half of sorghum silage, 600 
pounds of hay and the 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal. 

Cows with fall calves should be given 
two or two and one-half tons of the 
silage, the small hay allowance and the 
protein supplement doubled. 






Chevron-Timken Roller Bearing End Thrusts are 
furnished in any style to suit your application. 
They are “outside” thrust units that provide suffi- 
cient capacity to absorb heavy thrust loads, ena- 

ling smoother operation of your conveyor and 
prolonging its life. Can be installed at feed end 
or pom ot end. 


FAMOUS “ACE” ANTI-FRICTION 
COUNTER-SHAFT BOX END 


Replacement yearlings, steers and 
heifers will require a ton and one-half 
of silage, 600 pounds of hay and 100 to 
150 pounds of cottonseed meal. 

Herd bulls require special attention. 
A 1,400-pound bull, wintered without 
pasture, can be kept in good breeding 
condition with a daily allowance of 30 
pounds of silage, 10 pounds of good 
quality legume hay, 10 to 12 pounds of 
grain mixture and one to two pounds of 
protein meal. 

As wintering cattle varies on individ- 
ual farms, according to the size of the 
farm, the numbers of cattle, the produc- 
tion system followed and the feed avail- 
able, farmers should consult their local 
county agents for specific recommenda- 
tions. 


CHEVRON ZTIMKEN 


Roller Bearing 


END THRUSTS 


WE MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF END THRUSTS 
TO COVER ALL NEEDS... INCLUDING THE FAMOUS “ACE” 





ROLLER BEARING HEAVY DUTY 
OUTSIDE TYPE 


HAMMOND ENGINEERING...is way out front! 


iWNN 


WEAR-RESISTANT 
FLIGHTING 


gives surface greater hardness 
for Longer Wear. 






“vu” EOGING 
to seal cover for 
dust - tightness. 
A major time 
saver for access 
and inspection. 


UNIFORM PITCH 
assures smoother perform- 


Cold rolling of selected steel ance All Helicoid is welded 
to pipe creating strong one- i 
piece construction sjsu 







DISCHARGE SPOUTS 
fabricated for field as- 
sembly or permanently shutdowns. 
attached 











BALL BEARING 
HANGERS 
assure frictionless op- 
eration reducing 

r requirement 


PATENTED 
TITE-SEAL SPRING 
COVER CLAMPS 
hold cover in place 
and eliminate all bolts 
and nuts. 
















JIG DRILLED 
COUPLINGS 
enable easy assembly. 


CURVED OR FLAT 
SLIDE GATES 
of improved design. con- 
trolled by hand wheel or 

chain wheel 


A VARIETY OF 





TEM-U-LAC 
SELF-LOCKING 
COUPLING sors 
—an outstanding 


Study these features and they'll tell you that “Hammond” Screw 












on any incline, 





Conveyor is superior. From the ‘Tite-Seal”’ Bolt-less cover with “U”’ 
Edging, all through the system ‘‘Hammond” construction gives you 
engineering advancements that have revolutionized conveying. 
“Hammond” design reduces cost, saves space, improves efficiency, 
prolongs life and increases capacities. 

Whether your need is to convey materials horizontally, vertically or 
we can help solve your problem through a 
“Hammond” Conveyor System. Write or call our nearest office. 


Sa ew Conveyor Corporatio. 
A 





HAMMOND, INDIANA 





705 HOFFMAN STREET = 
Wimena, mississiPee 





y] 
SANTA CLARA. Y 
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Fiber Development 
(Continued from Page 16) 


limitations. All plants have an optimum 
temperature for growth and reproduc- 
tion. For the cotton plant, this tempera- 
ture must be warm days and fairly 
warm nights. If the night are cold, the 
time required for the plant to start its 
metabolic function during the warmer 
daytime may run into hours and thus 
slow down fiber development. 

The optimum limits of temperature 
seem to be 70 to 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The upper limits of temperature 
may vary, depending on the water avail- 
able for evaporation from the soil which 
has a cooling effect on the plant and 
alleviates excessive wilting. Day temper- 
atures over 100° Fahrenheit for any 
length of time will result in undeveloped 
cotton. Excessive heat produces consid- 
erably shorter, finer and stronger cot- 
ton. A few examples are shown in Table 
oe 

The cotton in Table 2 shows the effect 
of heat and stress for moisture. During 
the perivd of boll development this cot- 
ton grew under temperatures in excess of 
100° Fahrenheit for over 30 days with- 
out sufficient moisture to help counter- 
act the high temperatures. The greater 
measure of underdevelopment is shown 
in the shorter staple. Fineness is down 
and stress for water has_ increased 
strength of fiber in most cases. Such 
high temperatures and stress for mois- 
ture indicate that the plant is unable 
to maintain its water balance when most 
needed. Sufficient water during fiber 
development is most essential because the 
process of fiber synthesis requires a 
hydrated protoplasm to initiate the me- 
tabolic reaction for hormones and en- 
zymes in cellulose synthesis. The stream- 
ing of the protoplasm in the fiber cell 
depends on the temperature and degree 
of hydration. The rate of fiber develop- 
ment depends on rather delicate water 
balance in the cell. That the plant makes 
a special effort to overcome drouth has 
been demonstrated by an increased hy- 
dration of cell plasma when the plant is 
under stress for moisture. When this 
stress for water is increased by high 
temperatures which result in increased 
transpiration, the water balance is dis- 
turbed and fiber development slowed 
down. 


e Plant Population Studies — The fiber 
properties of cotton can be greatly al- 
tered by the number of plants per unit 
area as shown in Table 3. The spacings 
were the conventional 40 inch rows, 20 
inch rows thinned to 6 inches, 20 inch 
rows with no thinning and drilled cotton. 
This experiment shows that development 
is slowed down by the demand for water 


and nutrients in the more heavily spaced 
plots. Fineness shows the greatest ef- 
fect of spacing, whereas length and 
strength are only affected by the drilled 
cotton, which would be considered very 
close spacing. The adverse effect of 
close spacing may be counteracted by 
fertilization and increased watering. 
Three bales of cotton to the acre were 
produced from drilled cotton by this 
practice. 


e Plant Mutilation, Insect Damage, Di- 
sease and Fiber Development The 
question is often asked as to how fiber 
properties are affected by plant disease 
and insects. Since these destructive 
forces on the plant reduce surface area 
or leaf area of the plant, they are ex- 
pected to slow down _ photosynthesis, 
respiration and plant metabolism and, 
thus reduce the synthesis of carbohy- 
drates and nitrogenous substances es- 
sential to the reserves that go into fiber 
development. Fiber from plants which 
had been mutilated at various dates by 
stripping the leaves gave some informa- 
tion on leaf destruction, which was per- 
haps more severe than disease and in- 
sect damage. Table 4 shows how leaf 
stripping over the boll period affects 
fiber properties. The most severe damage 
to fiber properties comes during the pe- 
riod of most active fiber development. 
Leaf mutilation gave finer, weaker, and 
shorter cotton. Consequently, damage 
from disease and insects varies with the 
time and amount of destruction. 


The insects which damage the boll, 
especially in the early stages, are the 
ones most likely to affect fiber proper- 
ties; in the case of the pink bollworm. 
such damage will show up in the yield 
as well as in fiber properties. Actual 
tests on blight infected plants with a 
high degree of infection showed the fi- 
ber properties to be only slightly af- 
fected. As stated before, the time of in- 
fection and the amount of damage de- 
termine how the fiber properties are 
affected. 


e Defoliation and Fiber Properties — 
When used at the proper time in fiber 
development, defoliation can play an im- 
portant part in producing trash-free, 
high-grade cotton. Cotton will be finer 
by using defoliants, if a _ sufficient 
quantity of underdeveloped cotton is in 
the sample, that is, if a large amount 
of cotton is unopened and in the process 
of development. Dessicants which rapidly 
kill the plants are more likely to show 
the results of underdeveloped fiber than 
the defoliants which absciss the leaves 
without killing the plants. Table 4, 
which shows the effect of leaf stripping 
without killing the plant, gives some in- 
formation on defoliation and fiber de- 
velopment. In general, if 80 percent of 


Table 3. The Effect of Plant Population on Fiber Properties. 


Spacing Fineness Strength Length Length Uniformity 
Micronaire 1000 psi UHM Inches Mean Inches Percent 
40 inch rows 4.3 79.5 92 73 79 
20 inch rows 
Thinned to 6” 4.0 78.6 93 -76 82 
20 inch rows 
No Thinning 3.6 81.5 .93 -70 75 
Drilled 3.2 70.3 88 .70 80 
Table 4. The Effect of Cotton Plant Mutilation on Fiber Properties. 
Leaves Stripped Fineness Strength Length Length Uniformity 
Date Micronaire 1000 psi UHM Inches Mean Inches Percent 
7-26 4.9 79.4 0.99 .84 85 
8-2 4.3 78.9 1.01 85 84 
x-9 4.6 78.1 0.98 -82 84 
8-16 3.5 79.0 0.96 .79 82 
8-31 2.9 74.0 0.98 78 81 
3.5 76.4 0.97 .80 83 
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the bolls are open, defoiiation of any 
kind will have little effect on fiber 
properties. 


e Uniformity and Utility of Cotton tiber 
—Besides variation in fiber cevelopment 
produced by environmental conditions 
and production methods, there are varia- 
tions in fiber properties which are con- 
sidered normal to the plant. If the top 
bolls are separated from the bottom 
bolls and fiber properties are deter- 
mined, the micronaire fineness for the 
bottom bolls is greater by one-half to 
nearly one micronaire unit. Length can 
be as much as one-thirty-second inch in 
favor of the bottom bolls. Strength may 
vary but it is generally not as clearly 
differentiated in favor of one section of 
the plant or the other. This variation may 
be attributed to the fact that the bottom 
bolls were the first to be set and con- 
sequently, developed over a longer pe- 
riod than the new growth produced by 
the upper half of the plant. Naturally, 
this variation over the plant will be af- 
fected by variety, earliness, temperature 
of growth, and amount of watering. 
Therefore, many gradations of fineness 
may be found in a bale of cotton. An 
average value for fiber fineness may 
indicate an acceptable bale of cotton, 
when in reality the fineness range is so 
great that processing for yarn is diffi- 
cult, neps are high and yarn strength 
is down. Since the cost of detecting such 
a bale of cotton is high and the bale 
may be detected only*after processing, 
every effort should be made to avoid 
producing cotton of such poor uniformi- 
ty. 

Perhaps the greatest offenders in pro- 
ducing cotton of a wide range of devel- 
opment are heavy rain late in the grow- 
ing period and prolonged irrigation. 
Both of these conditions bring on new 
growth which lacks secondary wall de- 
velopment. Early cold in the boll devel- 
opment stage and early frost which stops 
fiber development are other contributing 
factors in producing fine cotton. 

An effort has been made to stress 
some of the growth conditions which af- 
fect cotton fiber development. Some of 
the production practices can be remedied ; 
others, such as growth conditions brought 
about by adverse environmental factors, 
have practically no solution. Therefore, 
every effort should be made to develop 
methods of production which will produce 
cotton of the best possible character. 
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Study of Mechanization 


“Tenure and Mechanization of Cotton 
Harvest, Texas High Plains,” is the 
title of a new Bulletin 813, issued by 
Texas Experiment Station, College Sta- 
tion. 

William G. Adkins and William H. 
Metzler are the authors of the publica- 
tion, based on a survey conducted jointly 
with USDA. 


Fire Damages Seed House 


Fire in the seed house of Schrade Gin 
Co., in Dallas County, Texas, did dam- 
age estimated at $10,000 on Nov. 12. 
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1956 Cotton Week 


Theme Announced 

National Cotton Week for 1956, 
which will be held next May 14-19, 
will open its second quarter-century 
as the annual merchandising event 
of the American cotton industry. 
Posters and merchandising litera- 
ture will stress the new slogan, 
“Pick Your Cottons Now — Firs: 
Choice for You and Your Home— 
Naturally Fresher, Cooler, Smart 
er,” the National Cotton Council 
has announced. Official Cotton 
Week display materials will be 
completely revised for 1956. 

The first National Cotton Week, 
sponsored by the former Cotton 
Textile Institute, was held June 
1-6, 1931. For the past 15 years, 
the event has been sponsored b; 
the National Cotton Council. 








Textile Spokesmen Ask 


For Quotas on Imports 


Import quotas were advocated to pro- 
tect U.S. from cotton goods imports in 
testimony Nov. 9 before the Committee 
on Reciprocity Information by R. H. 
Jewell of Chickamauga, Ga. He is chair- 
man of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Institute foreign trade commit- 
tee. 

Since 1950, 227,000 textile employees 
have lost their jobs, a decline of 17 per- 
cent, even though U.S. manufacturing 
as a whole has been booming and total 
industrial employment has gone up 11 
percent, Jewell testified. 

He said that textile profits are sub- 
normal compared with all industry, 
while wholesale prices of textiles and 
apparel have dropped below pre-Korean 
levels in contrast with the general up- 
ward price trend. 

In addition to these facts on depres- 
sion conditions handcapping the indus- 
try, while wholesale prices of textiles 
and apparel have dropped below pre- 
Korean levels in contrast with the gen- 
eral upward price trend. 

In addition to these facts on depression 
conditions handicapping the industry, 
Jewell called attention to the “fantas- 
tic’? increases in imports of fabric and 
clothing now taking place, mostly from 
low-wage Japan. 

The current inrush of goods, with no 
end in sight unless some kind of ceiling 
is set on imports, is being accelerated, 
he said, by the “drastically reduced” tar- 
iff rates on cotton cloth which went in- 
to effect Sept. 10. 

To reduce tariffs on cotton yarns 
would be stabbing at a basic segment of 
the textile industry, said E. N. Brower, 
president of Rockfish-Mebane Yarn 
Mills, Hope Mills, N.C. R. D. Hall of 
the Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N.C., 
said national security would be jeopard- 
ized if control of yarn manufacture 
were to fall under foreign domination. 


Conference Dates Chosen 


The 1956 Georgia Feed and Poultry 
Conference will be held June 4-5 at. the 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, according 
to Will L. Kinard, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Georgia Feed Association. 
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@ Poisoning Increased 
Yields of Cotton 


INSECT CONTROL made a big differ- 
ence in cotton yields in South Carolina 
this season, the Extension Service re- 
ports, as it did in many other states. 
Typical comments from County Agents 
in South Carolina were: 

Lee County: “Fields properly poisoned 
gave good cotton yields, but unpoisoned 
fields suffered damage as high as 75 
percent from the weevil.” 

Dorchester County: “Farmers who got 
good yields of cotton were, with a few 
exceptions, those who followed a good 
poisoning program.” 

Sumter County: “This year again 
proves poison properly applied will save 
a cotton crop from the boll weevil. But 





it can’t be put on just any old way, and 
it must be followed through as long as 
there’s a threat, or the weevil can eat 
up the crop at the last.” 


David L. Herndon, Murray 
Co. Plant Manager, Dies 


David L. Herndon, plant manager for 
The Murray Co. of Texas at Atlanta, 
Ga., died on Nov. 8 at the age of 59. He 
joined the Murray organization in 1913 
and worked his way up from shipping 
clerk to general plant manager in At- 
lanta. 

Herdon had a broad knowledge of the 
manufacture of cotton gin machinery 
and was well known throughout the 
Southeast among gin and oil mill op- 
erators. 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—2 French screw presses, complete 
with motor starters, 5-high ring stack cookers, in- 
dividual steam traps, pressure gauges, etc. Only 
about 50,000 bu. soy beans have been processed 
through each since new. May easily be converted 
to cottonseed crushing. $17,000 for both units. 
Present replacement cost about $52,000.—Fayette 
Soybean Mill, Fayette, lowa. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cvokers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 











FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR 5SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
5 high 60” ball bearing rolls. 176 and 141-saw 
Carver linters. 72’’ and 85” cookers. Butters mill- 
ing machine. Double box linter press. Filter press. 
Attrition mills. Single drum hull beater. 42” 
Carver hullers.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 
151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete oil mill consisting of 10 
Davidson-Kennedy hydraulic presses, 18 Carver 
linters. 2 hullers, 450 h.p., 4-cylinder automatic 
gas fired Bruce-McBeth power plant, 36,000 sq. 
ft. buildings, 900 ft. siding. Priced to sell.— J. E. 
Higgins & Company, 3109 Peachtree Dr. NE., 
CHerokee 6071, Atlanta, Georgia. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 








H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1481 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 158 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 180@ 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HUnter-4606 FAnnin-9308 
LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 

POrter 3-4711 GArfield 3-6587 
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Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—AII steel Lummus press with tramper 
and hydraulic piping and fittings. Used 3 seasons. 
A bargain at $4500.—Box RB, c/o The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills, compresses 
and grain elevators. Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone 
TES 8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—4-1949 Model, 80 saw F-3 Conti- 
nental brush gins with stainless steel fronts, in 
new condition with seed hoppers and short flues. 
5-80 saw Murray stands with glass fronts and 
complete lint flue system completely reconditioned. 
One ram and casing in good condition. One all 
steel gin building 30’ x 108’ with double suction 
shed. 5-60” plain hoppers.—Kimbell Gin, Earth, 
Texas. 

GINNERS—When in need of machinery or power 
or when you have machinery for sale or trade, 
call us first. We have many items of new and 
reconditioned equipment in stock, ready for 
prompt shipment.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 138-A 














Hackberry St., Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night 
3-7929, Waco, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Conveyor distributors. One 5-80 


Mitchell, one 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter, one 5-70 Lum- 
mus. Gins: 4-80 Continental Model C brush, 4-80 
Cen-Tennial air blast with loose roll boxes and 
glass fronts. 5-70 Continental Model C brush with 
30 fronts. Driers: Two Murray big reel, two Lum- 
mus thermo cleaners, one 5-80 Mitchell. Bur ma- 
chines: One Lummus 10’ all-steel with 5-cylinder 
after cleaners, one Hardwicke-Etter 14’ wood. 
Cleaners: Two Murray 52” V-belt inclined blow-in 
type, two Continental inclined 4-cylinder all-steel, 
one 6-cylinder Continental all-steel air line. Lint 
cleaners: 5-80 Murrays complete. Condensers: 
Two Continental all-steel side discharge, one Lum- 
mus 60” up discharge. Engines: One MM Twin 
six 210 h.p., one MM 240 h.p. 6-cylinder. Electric 
motors: Sizes from 20 to 150 h.p. 440 volt.—Bill 
— Box 694, Phones 49626 and 47847, Abilene, 
exas . 


FOR SALE—Complete Continental 4-70 or 5-70 
saw air blast 1929 model gin, electric driven. 12’ 
bur machine with cleaners, all-steel, late model. 
1955 model dryer. Will sell cheap, with or without 
building.—G. A. Wolman, Caldwell, Texas. 








Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Facilities or location or installation 
with or without caustic refining equipment for the 
refining of cottonseed oil, but must have water 
facilities for loading barges and tankers including 
necessary land tank storage. If such facilities are 
available in the Texas Gulf area, please write to 
Box NK, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED—4-90 saw late model gins. Four feed- 
ers, and lint cleaners (Moss-Gordin or Conti- 
nental.)—Box ET, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 











WANTED—Want to buy, sell or trade for good 
all-steel used gin machinery, and engines.—Bill 
Smith, P. O. Box 694, Phones 49626 and 47847, 
Abilene, Texas. 





WANTED—Overseas cotton ginners are interested 
in buying complete delinting equipment to de- 
linter 50 tons of cotton seed in three shifts of 
8 hours daily. Also interested in cotton seed oil 
mill to press to crude oil. All machines must be 
in perfect working order and of recent make, so 
that spare parts may be obtainable from manu- 
facturers.—Box DP, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED—One down packing and one up packing 
press, all-steel. 5-80 Continental brush gins. One 
all-steel hull extractor.—W. A. Herrmann, 1540 
Prince Street, Houston 8, Texas. 





WANTED—Continental impact cleaner 72” or 
Murray 72” 9-drum incline.—Santa Maria Gin 
Company, Santa Maria, Texas. 





Personnel Ads 


POSITION WANTED—Day or night superintend- 
ent. Several years experience in oil mills, fertilizer 
plants, and gins. Screwpresses and expellers. A-1l 
references furnished.—Box RJ, c/o The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 
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Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 








FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
. + Sa Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 








Presenting 


J. D. Fleming 
——Oklahoma City, Okla. 





J. D. FLEMING, secretary-treasurer of 
Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation and Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, is a native of Custer County 
and attended high school at Custer City. 
In 1937 he received his B.S. degree from 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, majoring in 
soils and agronomy. 

Fleming was with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration from 1937 to 
1940, and assistant county agent in Mus- 
kogee County until 1942. He was with the 

.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 1942- 
1946, at Fort Richardson, Alaska; and 
worked with a private engineering firm 
on postwar construction there from 1946 
to 1949, 

He served as cotton specialist with 
Oklahoma Extension Service from 1949 
to 1951, stressing more complete mechan- 
ization, use of varieties suitable for ma- 
chine harvesting and the use of commer- 
cial fertilizer. Fleming also inaugurated 
the 4-H Club Cotton Improvement Pro- 
gram which now is sponsored by Okla- 
homa Cotton Research Foundation. 

Since 1951 Fleming has been secretary- 
treasurer of that Foundation and of the 
state’s ginners’ and crushers’ Associ- 
ations. He works closely with all agri- 
cultural educational agencies of the state. 

He and his wife, the former Ruth 
Honick of Logansport, Ind., have four 
children: Jeff, Diana, Jerry and Karen. 


Flax Institute Meets 


Agricultural and industry leaders were 
on the program of the meeting of the 
Flax Institute of the U.S. in Minneapolis 
on Nov. 17-18. 
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James Joyce, Retired Texas 


Ginner, Died on Nov. 8 


James Robert Joyce, retired ginner, 
died Nov. 8 at Snyder, Texas. He had 
owned and operated several gins in the 
area for many years. Funeral services 
were held Nov. 10 at the First Baptist 
Church in Snyder. 

Survivors include his wife; four sons, 
Sam, Fla, Amos and I. A. Joyce, all of 
Snyder; one daughter, Mrs. B. R. Tem- 
pleton of Houston; one brother, Frank 
Joyce of Mount Vernon; four grand- 
children and one great-grandchild. 


Cover Crop Increases Yield 


Turning under vetch increased cotton 
yields from the 1955 crop one-fourth of 
a bale per acre for T. L. Masterson, 
Craighead County, Arkansas. Cotton on 
land that had the cover crop made over 
one bale per acre, without irrigation, 
Masterson reported. Yields on similar 
land that did not have a vetch crop 
earlier were 350 to 400 pounds per acre. 


From our Washington Bureau 


(Continued from Page 19) 


through failure to take more positive 
action to halt the price decline. The 
Grange, a traditionally middle-of-the- 
road organization politically, has before 
it more than 30 resolutions critical of 
Benson farm program administration. 

The paradox that most farmers here 
seem unable to comprehend is the con- 
trast of falling farm income against un- 
precedented industrial prosperity. That, 
more than almost anything else, is what 
sticks in their craw. That disparity is 
hard to comprehend. 

That is the question that farmers here 
ask their labor and industrial visitors. 
Labor representatives concede that wages 
have gone up nearly one-third since end 
of the war, but they say living costs 
are up and labor is entitled to a fair 
share of the big profits of busy factories. 

They point to record-high stock prices 
and big dividends to prove that indus- 
try can afford to pay good wages. Farm- 
ers, they contend, are better off when 
good wages make good customers for 
farmers. 

Industry leaders tell a different story. 
They say farm machinery, truck, auto- 
mobile and other prices are higher be- 
cause wages have gone up. They blame 
labor for most of farmers’ high-cost 
troubles. 

Whatever the cause, and whoever is 
responsible, the fact is the farm cost- 
price squeeze has forced more than 100,- 
000 farmers to go out of business in the 
past two years. With the exception of 
feed and seeds—both of which are farm- 
grown products—virtually all farm op- 
erating costs are now at a record high. 

Farmers here ask: Who has benefitted 
by the lower cost of farm products? Food 
costs at retail have gone down very lit- 
tle, if any, in the past three years. Some 
items, such as pork, are lower, but gen- 
erally the lower prices have not been 
passed on to consumers. 

A few years ago farmers received 53 
cents out of every dollar the housewife 
spent for food. This year farmers will 
get only 42 cents, the remaining 58 per- 
cent going to cover distribution. Next 
year, the USDA forecasts, farmers’ 
share will be even lower. 

Labor spokesmen complain about con- 
tinued high food costs. Industry people, 
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again, blame higher labor costs for most 
of the increase. Transportation costs are 
up, so are taxes and other “hidden” 
costs, they say. 


e Another Crash Feared — But there is 
one thing that all three—farmers, labor- 
ers and industry management spokes- 
men—agree on. The farm recession, if it 
continues, can very well lead to another 
financial crash such as occurred in 1920 
and again in 1929-30. 

Low farm prices preceded both of 
those crashes, and it was not until farm 
prices and income had been restored to 
approximate equality that the rest of 
the nation recovered from the depression. 

The question that bothers folks in this 
area is whether farm income can be bol- 
stered in time to head off another crash. 

When farmers cut down on their buy- 


ing, local merchants stop or reduce their 
orders to the wholesaler. When goods 
pile up in wholesalers’ warehouses, they 
cut down on their orders to the manu- 
facturer. 

When manufacturers’ orders get low 
they begin to lay off workers, and when 
workers are laid off they cut down on 
their buying. And when workers buy 
less, farmers have fewer customers. 

That is the vicious circle that gathers 
momentum like a cyclone. There is a 
feeling here in this great industrial 
center of Cleveland that something like 
that can happen again. 

The major concern of the farmers 
gathered here at the Grange convention 
is to develop a program that will enable 
farmers to earn a fair share of booming 
national prosperity. That, apparently, 
is to be no easy job. 
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Committee Urges Fats, 


Nutrients Research 


USDA has recently conducted an in- 
tensive study in the role of animal and 
vegetable fats in human nutrition and 
the availability to the body of nutrients 
from various foods. The study was rec- 
ommended by the Food and Nutrition 
Research Advisory Committee, which met 
in Washington recently and generally 
endorsed the current program and future 
plans for food and nutrition research 
by the Department, 


Mississippi Youth Sets 
Corn Yield Record 


Lamar Ratliff, a Prentiss County, 
Mississippi, farmer, has set another 
world’s record by producing 304.38 bush- 
els of corn on one acre of land. The 16- 
year-old youth has twice previously set 
the record. 

Ratliff planted seed corn on March 23 
in rows 30 inches apart, with plants 
spaced eight inches apart. He fertilized 
the acre with 1,000 pounds of 14-14-14 
mixed fertilizer, 200 pounds of ammon- 
ium nitrate under the crop, and 300 
pounds of ammonium nitrate as sive 
dressing. 

The corn has been cultivated twice. 
Rains have been abundant, but Ratliff 
was ready to irrigate, if necessary. 


@ R. C. SCHWARTZ, formerly 
Paymaster district gin manager in the 
Memphis, Texas, area, now is assistant 
gin engineer in the firm’s Abilene office. 
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@ Animal Disease Control 
Fighting Fast Travel 


FAST TRAVEL which outruns the nor- 
mal incubation period of nearly all ani- 
mal diseases presents a special problem 
in disease control, according to USDA. 

Last year overseas exports of cattle 
were greater by air than by ocean ves- 
sel. Also, more than 90 percent of im- 
ported poultry came by air and about 
75 percent of imported horses, USDA 
reported. 

In the case that insect or other possi- 
ble carriers are already present, quaran- 
tine and inspection activities of USDA 
guard against an outbreak with which 
the U.S. has had no experience. 


Henry Morris Traylor, 


Texas Ginner, Dies 


Henry Morris Traylor, operator of 
the McCleskey Gin at Dimmitt, Texas, 
died recently at his home there. Traylor 
operated the Mark Allen Gin in Sea- 
graves, Texas for several years; this 
was his first year as operator of the 
McCleskey Gin. 

Survivors include his wife; four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. James Huckaby and Mrs. Frank 
Morgan, Seagraves; Mrs. C. A. Haney, 
Plains, and Miss Billie Jean Traylor, Los 
Angeles; two sons, Clovis Eugene Tray- 
lor, Los Fresnos, and Sgt. Tracey Tray- 
lor with the U.S. Air Force in Chaumont, 
France; three sisters, Mrs. M. T. Smith, 
Idabel, Okla., Mrs. W. B. Wofford, 
Mount Pleasant, and Mrs. Dewey Den- 
son, Dallas; and two grandchildren. 


Medal to be Awarded for 


Science Contribution 


The History of Science Society an- 
nounced recently that it had formally 
accepted a grant of $1,500 from Charles 
Pfizer and Co., Inc., to make possible 
the awarding of the George Sarton 
Medal for outstanding contributions to 
the history of science. 

The award is named for Dr. George 
Sarton, professor emeritus of the history 
of science and a member of the faculty 
at Harvard University for 35 years. He 
is the author of several books and ar- 
ticles in the science field. 

The first award of the Sarton Medal 
will be made Dec. 29 at the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in Washington, 
according to Dorothy Stimson, president 
of the Society. 


Determining Oil Content 


Subject of Publication 


“A Rapid Method for Determining 
the Oil Content of Cottonseed” is the 
title of a new publication issued by 
USDA’s Cotton Division. Authors are 
Marion E. Whitten and Charles E. Hol- 
aday. 

A dielectric method for rapid deter- 
mination of the oil content of cottonseed 
is described by the authors, who say 
that it is practical and accurate and 
sufficiently rapid for use in measur- 
ing the oil content of small lots of cot- 
tonseed at gins. They recommend that 
the dielectric meter and cell be rede- 
signed for commercial manufacture and 
tested thoroughly in the field. 
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-— Presenting 


Frank B. Caldwell 


Jackson, Tenn. — 





had 


FRANK B. CALDWELL, president of 
Independent Oil Mill, Jackson, Tenn., is 
a native of Chicago, where he was born 
March 26, 1890. He graduated from 
Cornell University with a degree in me- 
chanical engineering in 1912 and was a 
major in the Coast Artillery in the first 
World War. 

Caldwell served as vice-president of 
H. W. Caldwell and Son Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers of conveying machinery; 
and later was vice-president of Link- 
Belt Co., which purchased the Caldwell 
firm in 1921. He built Independent Oil 
Mill at Jackson in 1935 and has been its 
president since. 

His varied activities have included 
serving as chairman of the board of 
Second National Bank, president of West 
Tennessee Gas Co., vice-president of 
McCowat Mercer Press. Inc., director of 
Church and LaFayette Building, Inc., all 
of Jackson. Caldwell also has been, at 
various times, president of the Jackson 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, 
Planning Commission and Golf and 
Country Club; senior warden of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church and president 
of the Episcopal Endowment Corporation 
of the Diocese of Tennessee. 

Caldwell is a director of National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, chairman 
of the public relations committee, and 
a member of the insurance committee. 

He married Elizabeth Sullivan of Jack- 
son in 1917. A son, Frank B. Caldwell, 
Jr., is secretary and manager of Inde- 
pendent QOil Mill; and there are two 
daughters, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Butler, 
Jackson, and Mrs. Ann C. Fabens, De- 
troit; and five grandchildren. 


J. A. Rogers, Accountant, 
Has Office in Aberdeen 


Joel Acker Rogers, certified public 
accountant, has announced the removal 
of his office from Jackson to Aberdeen, 
Miss. Associated with the cottonseed 
crushing industry for many years until 
he retired as secretary of the Mississippi 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association in 1954, 
Rogers has many friends who will wish 
him success at his new location. 
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Hurried Arkansas Farmers 


Machine-Harvesting 


Due to the bumper cotton crop and lack 
of adequate local labor, farmers in St. 
Francis County, Arkansas, have been 
forced to change quite suddenly to ma- 
chine-harvesting. 

From 70 to 80 percent of the cotton 
being ginned at the new Forrest City 
Gin Co. is machine picked, Hal Cook, 
gin manager said. At the Modern Coop- 
erative Gin, about 60 percent is ma- 
chine-picked, according to Manager Eu- 
gent Ferguson. 

“And,” he said, “even that will prob- 
ably be increased in the next week or 
so.” 

Cost for picking a bale by hand 
ranges from $50 to $55, while charges 
for machine-picking run about $30 per 
bale. Although high-grade, hand-picked 
cotton brings around three cents per 
pound more, farmers still show an actual 
saving by using the machines, they re- 
port. 

The fast harvesting of the machines 
is flooding the gins, many of which 
are running on 24-hour schedule. “By 
the time we finish up a day’s work, it’s 
five in the morning, and more folks are 
bringing in their loads of cotton,” said 
one ginner. 

G. J. Greene, county agent, said, ‘We 
need to get our cotton out early to keep 
up a high quality. We don’t need any 
more of this ratty, dogtail cotton such 
as we get late in the season. We’ve got 
enough of inferior cotton.” 


Speakers Are Listed for 


New Mexico Meeting 


The New Mexico Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association will meet in Albu- 
querque at the Hilton Hotel on Jan. 
15-17. 

E. C. Holcombe, advertising manager 
of the special products division of the 
Borden Co., New York City, will speak 
on feed sales and promotion, with em- 
phasis on retail advertising. 

Dr. Roger B. Corbett, president of 
New Mexico A. & M. College, will also 
speak. 

Dallas Rierson, New Mexico A. & M., 
will discuss his department which su- 
pervises feed, fertilizer, seed and other 
products, and is now active in control 
measures to protect the state against 
the khapra beetle. 


Other Buildings Damaged, 
But Mill Escapes Fire 


Fire recently burned the main cotton- 
seed storage warehouse and the fertil- 
izer plant of Laurel Oil & Fertilizer Co., 
Laurel, Miss., but the oil mill proper and 
other warehouses escaped, according to 
D. P. Granberry, secretary and treasur- 
er. He reports that the efficiency of the 
mill was not impaired in any way. 


Fire Damages Seminole Gin 


Fire damaged the R. L. Massey Gin 
at Seminole, Texas, on Nov. 8, tempor- 
arily stopping operations. The fire 
started in the waste chute at 11:40 p.m. 
and was brought under control in about 
two hours. Cotton in the yards was pro- 
tected from the fire by a covering of 
snow. 
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Tennessee Winter Course 
In Agriculture Outlined 


The third annual University of Ten- 
nessee winter course in agriculture is 
to be held Jan. 9 to Feb. 17, 1956, and 
is expected to draw a larger enrollment 
than in preceding years, according to 
Professor Troy Jones, college of agricul- 
ture. 

The six weeks course is open to any 
young man or woman, 18 years old or 
above, who has had some exprience in 
agriculture. There is no entrance ex- 
amination, nor is a high school diploma 
required. Classes include study of pas- 
ture and forage crops, fertilizers and 
land use, feeding farm animals, farm 
machinery and economics of farming. 


What Makes 
Good Advertising 


BETTER? 


Also in the course will be dairy cattle 
management, beef cattle management 
and planning and constructing farm 
buildings. 


Solvent Plant Installed 


The Lake County Oil Mill, Tipton- 
ville, Tenn. has completed erection of a 
new solvent extraction plant for the 
processing of cottonseed, according to 
P. T. Pinckney, vice-president and man- 
ager. Plant operations were started on 
Nov. 7 

The machinery and equipment pur- 
chased from the French Oil Mill Ma- 
chinery Co. of Piqua, Ohio, was installed 
by their erecting engineer, G. R. Green- 
bank, assisted by E. M. Beatty, superin- 
tendent of the Lake County Oil Mill. 


1. BE suRE 


you are advertising to 
the right people! Don't 
waste your promotion 
dollars on readers who 
have no use for your 


products or services. 





2. USE A 
PUBLICATION 


whose editorial power 
and prestige assure 
strength and readership 


tor your advertising copy. 
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Effects of 2,4.D on Cotton 
(Continued from Page 12) 


on lateral branches may also be mal- 
formed. 

Although the leaf malformations indi- 
cated here are very characteristic of 
2,4-D, other compounds have been dem- 
onstrated to produce a similar effect. 
Among these are such substances as the 
insecticides hexaethy] tetraphosphate and 
tetraethyl pyrophosphate. Thus such 
maluformations, although strongly indi- 


cative, are not necessarily conclusive 
proof of 2,4-D injury. 
e Flower and Boll Malformation. — 


Flowers may be malformed if they are 
being initiated at the time of 2,4-D ap- 
plication. Often the bracts (squares) 
surrounding the flower become fused, 
rather than being separate, with the 
fused bracts being smaller in total area 
than normal (Fig. 3) (6,10,11,27). In 
addition to the squares, the various 
flower parts may be modified. The petals 
may be fused, dwarfed or entirely ab- 
sent. Flowers which are extremely mal- 
formed usually do not form bolls 
(1,20,24) ; bolls that develop are usually 
malformed (6). Malformed bolls usually 
take on an attenuated appearance 
(Fig. 3), and one or more locules may 
not develop seed (6,10,24). 


e Stem Injury. — In seedling plants one 
indication of 2,4-D damage is the fail- 
ure of the main stem to elongate (Fig. 
2). In more mature plants the stem may 
become greatly thickened, especially the 
lower portion (6,10,16,23,24). In some 
cases fasciation of the stem developing 





FIGURE 3.—Right—normal boll with bracts. Left—malformed boll and fused 


bracts resulting from 2,4-D treatment. 


subsequent to 2,4-D application may also 
result. 


e General Effects on Vegetative Growth. 


—If the 2,4-D application is sufficient 
to inhibit main stem elongation, renewed 
growth often occurs through the develop- 
ment of lateral branches (6,10,13,20). 
In some cases it has been found that 
even though main stem elongation was 


not inhibited the development of such 
laterals was stimulated (13). Brown 
et al. (6) observed that where the 
growth of the main stalk was perma- 
nently arrested, axillary buds produced 
branches which grew to about normal 
height. 

Ergle and Dunlap (13) observed that 
when greenhouse-grown plants with five 
to six main stem leaves were treated 
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Low Voltage Control 
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As long as the condenser delivers cotton 
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controlled mist. Breaks 
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with 0.002 to 0.04 milligram of 2,4-D 
per plant a highly significant increase 
in main stem height, as compared to 
untreated plants, resulted. Applications 
of 0.01 to 0.04 milligram also resulted 
in a significant increase in the number 
of main stem nodes. 


Amount Required for Injury 


It is now quite apparent that for a 
given dosage of 2,4-D, cotton plants in 
the seedling stage are more sensitive 
than those at later developmental stages 
(1,16,20). Plants at a particular stage, 
on the other hand, show a response de- 
pendent upon the amount of growth- 
substance applied (Fig. 2). 

Brown et al. (6) demonstrated that, 
when 0.00005 milligram of 2,4-D was 
applied to the cotyledons of very young 
seedlings, these plants later formed two 
to three malformed leaves and it took 
about four weeks for recovery. Experi- 
ments by the author (unpublished), util- 
izing 10 cotton varieties, gave similar re- 
sults. To understand better why the 
tolerance of cotton to 2,4-D is so fre- 
quently exceeded by herbicide spray 
drift, one has only to compare this mi- 
nute quantity with the amounts normally 
used in weed killing operations. As in- 
dicated in Table 1 the amount of 2,4-D 
previously mentioned as equivalent to 
one ounce of this growth-regulator 
spread over approximately 28,000 acres, 
whereas the rates applied in weed con- 
trol vary from one to five pounds per 
acre. 

As plants get older, larger quantities 
are required for a malformation re- 
sponse. Ergle and Dunlap (12,13) ob- 
served no malformation resulting from 
application of 0.002 milligram per plant 
to seedling plants with five to six true 
leaves; under their conditions they found 
that 0.01 milligram per plant resulted in 
slight leaf malformation. McElrath and 
Ergle (20) likewise observed leaf mal- 
formation on plants treated at the young 
square stage with 0.01 milligram. Under 
field conditions in Mississippi, Goodman 
(16) and Hutchins (18) observed that 
slight malformation was caused in seed- 
lings by about 0.001 pound per acre, 
which appears to be a slightly greater 
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quantity required to produce malforma- 
tions at this stage than that observed 
by the above workers (Table 1). 


Table 1. Conversion table for comparison of 
2,4-D dosages of mg./plant basis with Ilb./acre 
applications.* 


mg./plant 1 ounce/no. acres lb./acre 
0.00005 28,000 0.0000021 
0.0001 14,000 0.0000042 
0.002 700 0.000086 
.01 140 0.00043 
0.02 70 0.00086 
0.04 35 0.0017 
1.0 1.4 0.043 
10.0 0.14 0.43 
* Conversions calculated assuming 20,000 cotton 


plants per acre. 


Although Staten (27) found that 0.01 
milligram per plant was sufficient to 
cause injury to plants in the flowering 
stage, this did not prove sufficient in 
the experiment of MclIlrath and Ergle 
(20). Although the least susceptible 
plants to 2,4-D injury, so far as the 
production of leaf malformation is con- 
cerned, are those in later stages of de- 
velopment, seed produced by these plants 
may be significantly affected (14,16,20). 
This type of injury will be discussed 
later. 

In spite of the fact that cotton is very 
sensitive to minute quantities of 2,4-D, 
relatively large amounts are normally 
required to kill plants. Brown et al. (6) 
have indicated that the amount required 
to kill cotton seedlings varies between 
0.15 and 1.0 pound per acre, the exact 
quantity varying with size of the plant, 
rapidity of growth and method of appli- 
cation. Epps (11) reported that 0.5 
pound per acre killed cotton plants in 
the early square stage within five weeks; 
plants treated in the early boll stage 
with approximately the same amount of 
2,4-D by Mcllrath et al. (24) were not 
killed, although the leaves died. Thus, 
as was true in the leaf malformation 
response, it appears that as the cotton 
plants get older more 2,4-D is required 
to cause the same response. 

An early report by Dunlap (10) indi- 
cated that Deltapine variety seemed 
less susceptible to 2,4-D injury than 
Stoneville 2B. Brown’s observations in- 
dicated no apparent difference between 
Paula and Acala varieties (7). Experi- 
ments by the author (unpublished), util- 
izing 10 varieties, including both Sea Is- 
land and American Upland types, indi- 
cated that a very slight difference in 
varietal sensitivity probably does exist. 
Although certain varieties tend to pos- 
sess slightly greater resistance to 2,4-D 
than others, it is very doubtful that this 
is of any serious consequence in injury 
of cotton because all varieties are ex- 
tremely sensitive. 

Whether the 2,4-D formulation is of 
any significance in injury of cotton is 
not known. Goodman et al. (17) have re- 
ported that in the treatment of field- 
grown seedling cotton the amine salt 
caused slightly greater morphological 
effects and a greater reduction in yield 
than the butyl or isooctyl esters. The 
vield differences were not significant. 
When plants were treated at the flower- 
early boll stage, however, the above re- 
sponse was not observed. MclIlrath and 
Ergle (22) indicated the formulation 
had little effect on the lint properties 
of seed cotton from plants damaged by 
2,4-D. Although the literature contains 
data indicating that certain 2,4-D 
formulations are more effective than 
others, to the author’s knowledge 
such has not been established in respect 
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to cotton. It may be that some of the 
apparent discrepancies in the results of 
different workers utilizing essentially 
the same levels of application but dif- 
ferent 2,4-D formulations are accounted 
for on this basis. Before this question 
can be resolved additional experimenta- 
tion will be required 


Recovery From 2,4-D Effects 


The rate at which plants recover from 
the effects of 2,4-D is probably primarily 
dependent upon the rate of plant growth 
and the amount of growth-regulator ap- 
plied. With dosages which do not result 
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in cessation of main stem growth, the 
more vigorous the growth the sooner the 
plants will recover. If plant growth is 
limited by envioronmental factors the 
malformation symtoms may be extended 
over a much longer period. The effects 
of environmental conditions become ap- 
parent upon examination of the recov- 
ery data found in the literature. Epps 
(11) in Louisiana, for example, observed 
that cotton plants treated in the early 
square stage with 0.05 pound per acre 
recovered in about five weeks whereas 
Arle (1) in Arizona found that plants 
treated at a similar stage of develop- 
ment with much less 2,4-D (about 0.0083 
pound per acre) required nine weeks 
for recovery. 

Arle (1) as well as others (6,24) have 
observed that as the amount of 2,4-D 
applied at a particular developmental 
stage is increased, the length of time 
required for recovery is extended. Good- 
man (16) found that if the stem was 
killed before the plant was tall enough 
to have fruiting branches, recovery took 
much longer than when the tip was 
killed after several such branches had 
formed. Brown et al. (6), however, found 
that seedlings recovered faster than 
older plants. 

Reports on other plants indicate that 
cotton is different from most species in 
the length of time the 2,4-D stimulus ex- 
erts its effects within the plant. While 
in most plants studied the effects of 
2,4-D are not long continuing, with only 
the young tissues present at the time 
of application being affected, it now 
seems established that such is not the 
case in: cotton (15,19,20,21,22). Mcell- 
rath and co-workers have demonstrated 
that the 2,4-D stimulus may persist in 
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actively growing plants and cause injury 
for more than six months. As might be 
expected, the degree of persistence is 
determined by the amount of 2,4-D ap- 
plied, with greater dosages giving longer 
persistence. Whether this persistent 
stimulus is actually 2,4-D or a deriva- 
tive thereof has not been clearly estab- 
lished. Perhaps one of the most serious 
consequences of such persistence is the 
effect this stimulus may have on sub- 
sequently formed seed. 


Effects on Seed 


It has been demonstrated that seed 
produced in bolls initiated as long as 
eight weeks after 2,4-D applications of 
0.1, 1.0 or 10.0 milligrams per plant may 
exhibit injury if little vegetative growth 
has occurred in the interim (23). The 
period in which the 2,4-D stimulus will 
persist in the plant and appear in sub- 
sequently formed seed embryos is prob- 
ably determined largely by the extent 
of vegetative growth following applica- 
tion and prior to the formation of flow- 
ers. If vegetative growth occurs over a 
relatively long period after 2,4-D ap- 
plication and prior to seed formation, it 
appears that the stimulus is exhausted 
in vegetative growth and little or no in- 
jury to embryos results. It likewise ap- 
pears that if vegetative growth is act- 
ually stimulated by 2,4-D treatment a 
relatively short interval may occur be- 
tween application and fruiting and still 
have most of the stimulus exhausted 
in vegetative meristems with little car- 
ried over to the embryos. Thus concern- 
ing seed damage, it is likely that little 
or no injury will occur to the seed em- 
bryos if the plants are subjected to 
small quantities of 2,4-D in the seedling 
and perhaps early 
square stages (23). 
Even small appli- 
cations at the flow- 
ering or later 
stages, however, 
are quite likely to 
damage the seed. 

Ergle and MclIl- 
rath (14) have 
shown that appli- 
cations of 1.0 mill- 
igram per plant at 
the fruiting stage 
(oldest bolls 15 
days) resulted ina 
65 percent reduc- 
tion in germination 
of seed produced 
by such plants and 
those seeds which 
germinated pro- 
duced seedlings ex- 
hibiting malforma- 
tions which impair- 
ed normal growth. 
(Fig. 4). Less than 
30 percent of such 
seedlings survived 
beyond this stage. 
Although an appli- 
cation of 0.1 milli- 
gram per plant in 
the fruiting stage 
resulted in only a 
4 percent reduction 
in seed viability, 
about 40 percent of 
the resulting seed- 
lings showed detri- 
mental malforma- 
tions. Very large 
quantities of 2,4-D 
applied in the ear- 
ly boll stage may 
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FIGURE 4. — Cotton seedlings pro- 
duced from seed of plant treated at 
boll stage with 1.0 milligrams 2,4-D. 


result in all seeds aborting and the 
bolls failing to develop (23). As pointed 
out earlier, the malformation of leaves 
by 2,4-D is not necessarily correlated 
with seed damage, for treatment at the 
fruiting stage often does not result in 
any immediate malformation of leaves. 

Several workers have noted that seeds 
which have been injured by 2,4-D ap- 
plied to the parent plant show a slower 
rate of germination than uninjured ones 
(10,14,25). Seedlings exhibiting detrimen- 
tal malformations usually had a much 
lower rate of survival (14,25). The low- 
ered survival rate appears, at least in 
part, to be the result of the inability of 
such seedlings to develop an adequate 
root system (10,14,25). Randall (25) 
observed in such seedlings that primary 
root development was often completely 
absent, these plants were fed entirely by 
secondary roots. 

One of the characteristic symptons of 
slight 2,4-D injury to the seed is that 
upon germination the seedling has a 
swollen hypocotyl close to the root tip 
(6,10,25). Such seedlings may or may 
not exhibit malformation of the true 
leaves. McIlrath et al. (23) indicated an 
apparent correlation between the degree 
of leaf malformation and root injury. 
Seedlings with only slight leaf malfor- 
mation developed about as many roots 
as undamaged seedlings but the roots 
were shorter and swollen. Seedlings with 
severe leaf malformations (fusion of 
cotyledons or true leaves—Fig. 4) pro- 
duced few or no lateral roots. 


Epps (11) found that the seed index 
was reduced when fruiting cotton plants 
were treated with 2,4-D at the rate of 
0.01 to 0.2 pound per acre. McIlrath and 
Ergle (22), however, reported no re- 
duction in seed weight resulting from 
applications of 1.0 milligram to plants 
in the early fruiting stage (Table 1). 


Effects on Yield of Seed Cotton 


At various times it has been indicated 
that the reduced yield of cotton result- 
ing from 2,4-D damage is a consequence 
of increased shedding of squares and 
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flowers. Experiments by the author (un- 
published) as well as the observations 
of others (10,27), have indicated that 
such is not the case. The author has ob- 
served that applications of 0.0001 to 
10.0 milligrams per plant caused no in- 
crease in shedding but, rather, at levels 
above 0.05 milligram shedding was act- 
ually reduced. At the higher levels the 
squares and flowers present on the plant 
were killed (but not abscised) and thus 
did not develop and produce bolls. The 
resulting reduction in percentage boll 
set in one experiment at 0.1, 1.0 and 10.0 
milligrams per plant was 45, 70 and 80, 
respectively. Staten (27) has indicated 
that small dosages of 2,4-D produced no 
noticeable difference in shedding of 
fruit, and Rakitin et al. (24) observed 
a reduction in boll drop of plants treated 
at the flowering stage. Goodman et al. 
(17) have indicated that, under condi- 
tions of moisture stress, 2,4-D appeared 
to enhance shedding or death of fruit to 
a greater degree than when plants were 
making vigorous vegetative growth. 

Ergle and Dunlap (13) found that 
applications of 0.002 to 0.02 milligram 
of 2,4-D to greenhouse-grown seedlings 
(five to six true leaves) in Texas did not 
significantly alter the number of flow- 
ers produced but that 0.04 milligram re- 
duced the flowers by 33 percent. An ap- 
plication of 0.04 milligram significantly 
reduced boll set by 53 percent and the 
yield of seed cotton by 58 percent as 
compared to untreated plants. Goodman 
(16), however, found that yield of field- 
grown cotton in Mississippi was not ap- 
preciably altered by an application of 
approximately the same amount (0.001 
pound per acre). Likewise Arle (1), 
working under field conditions in Ari- 
zona, found that applications of about 
0.0083 to 0.0333 pound per acre had no 
significant effect on yields when applied 
at the early square stage. He found a sig- 
nificant reduction, however, when about 
0.0167 and 0.0333 pound per acre were 
appplied to plants in the flowering stage 
and when 0.0333 pound per acre was 
applied to fruiting plants. Epps (11) 
observed in Louisana that yield was se- 
riously reduced by as little as 0.01 pound 
per acre when applied at the fruiting 
stage. Baskin (2), in Virginia, noted 
significant reductions in yield at all 
rates down to 0.0024 pound per acre 
with the greatest reduction in yield when 
the 2,4-D was applied during the flow- 
ering stage. In Goodman’s experiments, 
however, he found that with applications 
of over 0.01 pound per acre the greatest 
reduction in yield occurred when plants 
were treated at the seedling or square 
stage (16,17). Arle (1) observed that 
total yields were least affected by 2,4-D 
applications during the early square 
stage. Even though there is no uniform- 
ity of agreement as to the most sus- 
ceptible stage for the reduction in seed 
cotton yield, most workers concede that 
the least reduction is likely in plants 
treated at the fruiting stage (1,16,17). 
Even during this stage, however, sig- 
nificant reductions may occur with high 
rates of application. 

The above data appear to be some- 
what contradictory as to the effects of 
a given level of 2,4-D application on 
seed cotton production. Thus it becomes 
obvious that the effects of 2,4-D on 
yield are not controlled alone by the 
the rate of application but rather are 
strongly influenced by other factors. 
Without doubt environmental factors 
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which tend to influence plant growth 
exert a strong influence on the response 
the plant will exhibit to a given appli- 
cation of 2,4-D. Goodman (16) indicated 
that under his environmental conditions 
in Mississippi, it appeared that slight to 
moderate malformation of leaves at the 
seedling stage would not markedly alter 
the yield, but if a decrease in the rate 
of stem growth occurred the amount of 
seed cotton would be reduced. If there 
was no interruption in growth in height 
of the plants treated at the square and 
flowering stages, he likewise predicted 
that yield would not be reduced. It is 
doubtful that such considerations hold 
under all environmental conditions, for 
Ergle and Dunlap (13) found that even 
though main stem growth was not inhi- 
bited a significant reduction in the yield 
of seed cotton resulted. 

It may well be that plants can exhibit 
prominent symptoms of 2,4-D injury 
and yet not show any reduction in yield 
(13,16). It must be emphasized, how- 








ever, that the differences in levels which 
produce malformations and those which 
influence yield may be very small. An 
apparent fact from these observations 
is that additional research is required 
before an adequate correlation of re- 
duction in yield can be made with mal- 
formations, plant growth, and environ- 
mental factors. 

Temporary cessation of growth is an 
important factor which should not be 
overlooked. With such inhibition of 
growth the seed cotton tends to be pro- 
duced later in the season when the de- 
structive boll weevils and worms attain 
their highest population and moisture 
stress usually becomes more predomi- 
nant. Both insect damage and reduced 
moisture are serious considerations to 
cope within gaining maximum cotton 
yield (6,10,11,17). That the maturity of 
cotton is delayed by 2,4-D application 
has been indicated by numerous investi- 
gators (1,6,10,13,16,17). The extent to 
which this maturity is delayed depends 
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upon the several considerations which 
have previously been discussed. 

Some cotton growers have suspected 
increases in yield followed light appli- 
cations of 2,4-D, and the observations of 
several workers have indicated slightly 
greater yields in certain instances 
(1,11,13,16). Where statistical analyses 
were made, however, these increases did 
not prove to be significant. In an exten- 
sive field experiment in 1949 at College 
Station, Texas, designed to check this re- 
ported response, Ergle (unpublished) 
found that application of 0.005 milli- 
gram per plant increased the number of 
flowers in a highly significant manner 
but there was no corresponding effect 
on yield. 


Effects on Chemical Composition 


To the author’s knowledge the report 
of Ergle and Dunlap (13) is the only 
one dealing with the effects of 2,4-D on 
the composition of the vegetative organs 
of the cotton plant. They found that 
whereas application of 0.002 to 0.04 mil- 
ligram of 2,4-D to plants (five to six 
leaves)« tended to diminish the reducing 
sugar content of the main stem leaves, 
it resulted in an increase in nonreduc- 
ing sugars. Thus the total sugar content 
of the leaves was not appreciably al- 
tered. There was no apparent correla- 
tion between the degree of leaf injury 
and starch content except with the 0.04 





milligram treatment where the leaves 
were extremely malformed and_ the 
starch content was 42 percent below that 
of the leaves of untreated plants. There 
were small but consistent increases in 
hemicellulose and cellulose with increased 
2,4-D injury. Total carbohydrate content 
also tended to increase with higher 
2,4-D applications. There was a slight 
increase in total nitrogen, accounted for 
almost entirely in the soluble fraction. 
The higher applications resulted in a 
reduction in the total organic acid con- 
tent of the leaves. 

Epps (11) has reported about a 21 and 
45 percent reduction in the oil content 
of seed from plants treated at the fruit- 
ing stage with 0.05 and 0.2 pound per 
acre, respectively. MclIlrath and Ergle 
(22) found no such reduction when 
fruiting plants were treated with 1.0 
milligram per plant (Table 1). These 
workers have indicated that the most 
likely reason for the difference between 
their results and those of Epps is to be 
accounted for in the differences in cli- 
matic conditions under which the two 
experiments were conducted. Though 
McIlrath and Ergle (22) found no dif- 
ference in oil content, they did observe 
that oil from seeds produced by injured 
plants contained a significantly lower 
free fatty acid content than that from 
seeds of untreated plants. 


These workers found no significant 
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difference in carbohydrate or nitrogen 
fractions of the seeds from treated and 
untreated plants (22). Epps (11) also 
reported no differences in seed nitrogen 
under his conditions. 


Summary 


It is well established that cotton is 
extremely sensitive to 2,4-D. For a given 
dosage, seedlings are injured more se- 
verely than older plants. The malforma- 
tions induced by 2,4-D have been well 
characterized, permitting a_ relatively 
high degree of accuracy in diagnosing 
such injury. Environmental conditions 
under which cotton is grown undoubtedly 
influence the degree of injury, the rate 
of recovery, the magnitude of reduction 
in seed cotton yield and amount of seed 
damage. Before an adequate correla- 
tion of environment with these factors 
can be made, however, additional re- 
search will be required. Irrespective of 
the conditions under which cotton is 
grown, only a small amount of 2,4-D is 
required to reduce seed cotton yield. 
There are no data at present to statis- 
tically substantiate claims of increased 
yields from light applications. 
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Former Briggs-Weaver Co. 


Head Dies in Dallas 


Jack B. Dale, former president of 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., died Nov. 
9 at his home in Dallas. A native of 
Bonham, Texas, Dale was president of 
Briggs-Weaver from 1931 to 1945; was 
vice-president of the Gin Machinery and 
Supply Association in 1940 and for sev- 
eral years thereafter, and served on the 
committee arranging incorporation of 





JACK B. DALE 


the Association; and was president in 
1933-34 of the Oil Mill Machinery Man- 
ufacturers and Supply Association. 

He also was a past president of the 
Dallas Manufacturing & Wholesalers 
Association, the Southern Supply & Ma- 
chinery Distributors Association and the 
Texas Christian Endeavor Union and 
the Texas Manufacturers Association. 

He was a member of the Dallas Sales 
Executive Club, an elder in the East 
Dallas Christian Church and a regional 
chairman of the American Machine Tool 
Distributors Association. 

Dale is survived by his wife; three 
sons, James Dale of Dallas, Jack B. 
Dale, Jr. of Houston and the Rev. Jerome 
T. Dale of Port Lavaca; three brothers, 
Donald Dale, John T. Dale and James 
D. Dale, all of Dallas; three sisters, 
Mrs. T. B. Cochran of Dallas, Mrs. John 
Skiles of Summit, N.J., and Mrs. Thorn- 
ton Emmons of Columbus, Ohio. 


@ W. D. WATKINS, assistant 
general manager, Western Cottonoil Co., 
is a member of Abilene, Texas, city plan- 
ning commission, and chamber of com- 
merce agriculture and livestock commit- 
tee. He also is a director of Texas Tech- 
nological College and Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, and vice-president 
of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 


@ Logging Effects on 
Streams Studied 


A PROJECT which in 10 years os so 
may increase the San Joaquin Valley’s 
water supply by as much as 10 percent 
has been started in that high Sierra 
district. 

The U.S. Forest Service’s forest and 
range experiment station has reactivated 
its work in the virgin fir along Tea- 
kettle Creek on Patterson Mountain 
east of Fresno to determine if timber 
management practices will improve 
streamflow. 

“During the next few years, we plan 
to measure snowfall and streamflow in 
the fir forest,’ Dr. George Jemison, di- 
rector of the service, explained. “Later, 
experimental logging will be undertaken 
to determine how the timber should be 
cut to reduce melting of snow in the 
winter, prolong the spring melting of 
the snowpack and increase the annual 
runoff.” 

Considerable study has been made of 
snowpack data gathered by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau and the crops of engi- 
neers in the Sierra. They have learned 
the size and arrangement of natural 
openings in the forest have had a marked 
effect on the accumulation and melt of 
snow in California’s mountains. 





Eventually, through the Sierra proj- 
ect, foresters hope to be able to recum- 
mend a pattern of timber harvesting 
which is suitable for growing timber 
crops and which also improves the 
stream flow from melting snow. 

“Recently Congress appropriated more 
funds for the study, so we will use some 
of it to build four small watersheds for 
experimental purposes,’ Jemison re- 
ported. 

“While snowfall and streamflow are 
being studied, Henry W. Anderson, (ap- 
pointed to run the project) and his as- 
sistants also will be checking the amount 
of water in the snow, and the drifting, 
melting and evaporation of the snow at 
this, and one or two other locations in 
the Sierras,” Jemison said. 

The four watersheds will determine 
which cutting method is best for logging 
operations. 


Georgia Cotton Contest 
Prizes To Be Awarded 


Plans are being made for the awards 
luncheon in the Georgia Five-Acre Cot- 
ton Contest, sponsored by Georgia Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association, to be 
held at noon Dec. 8 at the Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta. 
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e Dec. 15-16—Cotton Production Con- 
ference sponsored by National Cotton 
Council. Hotel Peabody, Memphis. For 
information, write National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 
1956 

e Jan. 16-18—Southern Weed Confer- 
ence. Hotel Jung, New Orleans. Dr. E. G. 
Rodgers, Florida Experiment Station, 
Gainesville, secretary-treasurer. 

















Association Directors and Allied Indus- 
tries Meeting. Corpus Christi, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, execu- 
tive vice-president. 


e Jan. 30-31—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e Feb. 5-7—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, Texas Federation of Cooper- 
atives and Houston Bank for Coopera- 
tives joint annual convention, Austin, 
Texas. For information, write Bruno E. 
Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, Austin, 
executive secretary. 


e Feb. 14-15—Southeastern Gin Suppli- 























ers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
e Jan. 19-21 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ Sponsored by Alabama-Florida Cotton 
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ing and Extracting System 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
modern STACY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 






Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 











architects, engineers and builders 





of complete plants and units 


extraction and processing of vegetable oils 


Fc nee 











developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity 
exceeds 2,300,000 tons per year 


hwua> BLAW-KNOX COMPANY — chemical Pants Divison 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania * Chicagot,tilinois * Birmingham 
Washington, D.C, © Philadelpbia * New York City * San Francisce 
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Ginners’ Association, Carolinas Cotton 
Gnners’ Association and Georgia Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, Room 714, 
Henry Grady Building, 26 Cain Street, 
NW, Atlanta, or Clifford H. Hardy, P. O. 
Box 512, Bennettsville, S.C. Concurrent 
with annual conventions of Alabama- 
Florida, Carolinas and Georgia ginners’ 
associations. 


e Feb. 14-15—Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association convention. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta. For information, 
write Tom Murray, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 
26 Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Carolinas Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. Concurrent with Southeastern 
Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Tom Murray, executive vice-president, 
Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 26 
Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. 


e March 6-7—Fifth Annual Western Cot- 
ton Production Conference. Fresno Haci- 
enda, Fresno, Calif. For information, 
write National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 9-10—Oklahoma Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. 
Fleming, Jr., 1004 Cravens Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 12-13—Cottonseed Processing 
Research Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation and USDA. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Associ- 
ation secretary. 


e March 12-14—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information, write W. Kemper 
Bruton, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee ginners’ associations 
sponsor the exhibit and will hold their 
annual convention concurrently with it. 


e March 12-14—Arkansas- Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. Concurrent with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 12-14 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. Gordon W. Marks, 
P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 
Concurrent with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 


e March 12-14—Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. Concurrent with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 18-21—National Peanut Coun- 
cil annual convention. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. For information, write National 
Peanut Council, DuPont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


e March 27 — National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Dallas, Tex- 
as. Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., 
executive secretary. Will be held in con- 
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junction with Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. 


« March 26-27-28—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For ‘exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
— Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
allas 


e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual meeting. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 


e April 12-13—National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association 
annual convention. Galvez Hotel, Galves- 
ton, Texas. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., executive vice- 
president. 


e April 22-25—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston. For information, write Seciety 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago. 
e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler 


Hilton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 
19 S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e June 3-6—National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, 612 Lawyers Building, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina as- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 
Palmetto Building, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer, South Carolina association. 


e June 6-8—Tristates Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Biloxi, Miss. For information, write Roy 
Castillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-12—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. Jack Whetstone, 
624 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 16-19—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, 
secretary of Georgia Association; C. M. 
Scales, 322 Professional Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, 
Miss., secretary. 


e Sept. 23-26—Ameriean Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


Arkansas Group te Meet 


The Arkansas Feed Manufacturers 
Association will meet Dec. 2-3 at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
James Dunaway, secretary, announced 
the dates. 
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e All Time High Hit by 


Soybean Production 


WORLD PRODUCTION of soybeans in 
1955 is expected to reach an all-time 
high of almost 764 million bushels on the 
basis of preliminary information now 
available to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. This forecast represents an in- 
crease of six percent from the 1954 re- 
vised estimate of 717 million bushels 
and is roughly two-thirds larger than 
average output in prewar years. 

Soybean production in the U-S. is in- 
dicated at a record 374,816,000 bushels 
from an estimated 18,397,000 harvested 
acres, over two-thirds of the estimated 
world increase. This is an increase of 
nine precent from the previous record 
in 1954 and 57 percent from the 10-year 
(1944-53) average. With continued re- 
strictions on acreage planted to corn, 
wheat, and cotton, a record 19,860,000 
acres of soybeans were planted for all 
purposes. 

For the first time since 1943, produc- 
tion of soybeans in Canada has failed to 
exceed that of the previous year. The 
1955 crop, forecast at 4,708,000 bushels, 
is about five percent below last year’s 
record 4,953,000 bushels, but is 67 per- 
cent above the 10-year (1945-54) aver- 
age. The decrease in this year’s crop is 
due entirely to a reduction in area from 
254,000 acres in 1954 to 214,000 in 1955, 





average yields having increased from 
19.5 bushels per acre last year to an 
indicated 22.0 bushels this year. 

Soybean production in China-Man- 
churia is believed to have increased 
somewhat in 1955. Output may have been 
in the neighborhood of 330 million bush- 
els compared with an unofficial estimate 
of 320 million last year. This accounts 
for an estimated one-fifth of the world’s 
production. However, with an indicated 
shortage of vegetable oils in China, soy- 
bean exports from there probably will 
remain well below prewar in the year 
ahead. 

Japan is expected to harvest a near- 
record crop of approximately 19 million 
bushels, which would exceed the 1954 
outturn by about 38 percent. The in- 
crease appears to have been due to an 
above-average yield per acre, as the 
area in soybeans reportedly was slightly 
less than in 1953. 

Production in Indonesia is forecast at 
roughly 15 million bushels. In Taiwan, 
where soybean production has expanded 
significantly since prewar years, a goal 
of 845,000 bushels was set for 1955. An 
output of this volume would represent 
an increase of more than one-fourth from 
last year’s crop. 

Brazil’s soybean crop was down nine 
percent from 1954. An estimated 3,674,- 
000 bushels were harvested in Rio 
Grande do Sul from a planted area of 
about 170,000 acres. 


JFRENCH 


*K the best in screw presses and solvent extraction 
systems and accessory oil milling equipment... 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO., 


PIQUA, OHIO 








All-Steel 
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MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


¢ COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


e PEANUTS 
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TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 





ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 
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“Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 


year round 


business 





. feed mill / 
equipment 


Plan now to cash in 
on the increased ime 
portance of grain. 
Write today for our 
complete line catalog. 








The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. (6, Springfield, Ohio 


tyek EFFA/EN 7 ORDER R, 
SPERREV sl aGeiwey [oe 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Our service trucks, fully equipped, and manned by FACTORY-TRAINED 
EXPERTS are ready to give you superior filing, saw installation and rib 
work. For fast, efficient service call us today! 








COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


500 South Haskell 


DALLAS (23), TEXAS 


TAylor 0389 











New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


1108 34th Street 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 








DAYTON BELTS 
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Ammonia Institute Will 
Meet in Kansas City 


Addresses by agricultural leaders, 
panel discussions, exhibits and enter- 
tainment features are scheduled on the 
program for the fifth annual convention 
of the Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 
Dec. 5-6-7 at Kansas City, Mo. Jack F. 
Criswell, Memphis, has announced that 
the Muehlbach and the President will be 
the headquarters hotel. 





JACK CRISWELL 


Herbert Pike, Iowa farmer who tour- 
ed Russia; H. B. Sharer, U.S. Rubber 
Co.; Dr. W. B. Andrews, Mississippi 
State College; John K. Minnoch, public 
relations authority; Dr. Lewis B. Nel- 
son, USDA; and other agricultural and 
business leaders are listed on the pro- 
gram. 


Cornell University 
Outdating Hens 


Cornell University has announced a 
new project—marketing naked eggs— 
no shells. 

The eggs will be sold in 12-compart- 
ment polyethylene packets, should be 
cheaper and will be just as good as eggs 
in the shell, according to L. B. Darrah. 
Machines—not the hens—drop the eggs 
into the cuplike compartments after 
breaking the shells. Carbon dioxide is 
added to maintain the quality of the 
eggs and a strong film is deposited over 
the compartments to seal them. Human 
hands do not touch the eggs. 

According to Darrah, not only will 
the process lower the cost of marketing 
eggs and keep them fresh longer, but 
the housewife will not have to worry 
about disposing of the egg shells. She 
can poach or boil and serve the eggs in 
the individual compartments. 


Southern Grain Co. Leases 


Pom Chemical Industries 


The Southern Grain Co., Atlanta, has 
leased the properties of the Pom Chem- 
ical Industries, Inc., and will operate 
the plant. 

The Pom plant was originally built as 
a peanut oil extraction plant, but a year 
later was converted to processing soy- 
beans. 
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AIR BLAST COTTON GIN 
WITH LINT CLEANER BUILT IN 


A Few Satisfied Users 


BOWDEN GIN CO. 
Joiner, Arkansas 


W. W. PHILLIPS & SON 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
GILL GIN CO. 

Dell, Arkansas 


CARL LEE GIN CO. 
England, Arkansas 


C. R. MeKENNON & SON 
Watson, Arkansas 

JAS. L. PARKER 

Panola, Alabama 

BOYCE COMMUNITY GIN 
Boyce, Louisiana 

C. G. ROLFE 

Oak Ridge, Louisiana 


DAVIS BROTHERS 
Clayton, Louisiana 


WHATLEY’S WAREHOUSE 
Reynolds, Georgia 
PAYNE’S WAREHOUSE 
, - Butler, Georgia 
Clean Lint as You Gin P. B. CROUTHERS 


Lilbourne, Missouri 


with Gullett Lint Cleaning Gin ° ee PLANTERS GIN COMPANY 


Grace, Mississippi 
WHITNEY GIN COMPANY 
Drew, Mississippi 

STINSON ELECTRIC GIN 
Avalon, Mississippi 
BARRON BROTHERS 
Summit, Mississippi 

J. W. JORDAN 

RFD, Hollandale, Mississippi 
COHN BROTHERS 
Lorman, Mississippi 

D. C. NEWSOM 

Plains, Texas 


DORNAK GIN CO. 
Jourdanton, Texas 


H. J. WILLIAMS & SON 
Alice, Texas 


LASKER GIN CO. 
Rich Square, N. C. 


WHITEHURST GIN CO 
Conetoe, N. C. 





GULLETT LINT CLEANING GINS clean lint while you GIN, because the 
stream of lint at the point this Cleaning System is applied is very thin, and 
lint tends to extend away from the gin saws. The fringe of this lint strikes 
GRID BARS and loosens pin trash, leaves and motes which are readily sucked 
up by air, drawn in over GRID BAR by suction fan, thus removing leaves and 
trash, also keeping the GRID BAR clean. This Suction Nozzle is very similar 
to the Air Blast Nozzle that removes ginned lint from the saws and has ample 
capacity for removing trash, leaves and motes, making a very effective Lint 
Cleaner within the gin. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 
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HARDWIChKE-ETTER COMPANY 


TYPE G 
COMPLETE 
|| DOUBLE DRYING 
AND CLEANING 











0.0.9.99.99.0% 





Illustration shown with: 


a? 04 
Flat Screen Separator, A Ty 
Type I Cleaners, Bur ee {_Mittettctetctctetettetel 
Machine, Hardwicke- ear 2 — 
Etter Extractor Feeder Tf 
and Gin. 


We also build other sizes 
and arrangements to fit 
different cotton drying 
requirements. 














Write for special bulletin 


HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 




















See Our Mile. : 
/ CONDENSER \ ~ » 
NEW (= )Hae COMBING 


Field Tested — LINT CLEANER 





Wt t POSITIVE ACTION 
+f aii { © {,  DOFFING ROLLERS : ; ; 
| hee i sasieanaiiins This COMPLETELY NEW 
ahaa  / Lint Cleaner is the result of ex- 
j ‘ . al PN § ham +—-GRID BARS . . 
++} “Ss - a. [ tensive and lengthy experimenta- 
- a at © = yre® tion and development. It incor- 
=f WA 4 
wiser eh aa 7 een porates NEW AND RADI- 
~ 1 FRG. “ 
—tr—) Ff — \ CALLY DIFFERENT PRIN- 
rmom oi all / ? | =| -taasn onae err CIPLES which produce greatly 
sain ns 1 r. we improved cleaning effectiveness 
REE A SPOS: ia: ee ee Se a ee WITHOUT loss of Lint. 
; 5 fe eed \ « ; ae i . ie “3 ‘ < 0 2 2 ry if 


LINT FLUE 


THE MURRAY COMPANY of TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS * ATLANTA ® MEMPHIS * FRESNO 





























